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Church of Melrose, Massachusetts, rebuilt and refurn- 
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( 

Seven distinguished Americans have joined in an im-= 

portant series of pronouncements for our time in, Ths 


Speak for Brotherhood. | 


Dr. Cummins, Dr. Herbert E. Benton, the Rev. Albert Fi 
Ziegler, and the editor were asked by the Standing Com- 
mittee on Survey and Reorganization to write their re- 
actions to the proposed repeal or modification of our 
Liberty Clause. These appear in The Liberty Clause A 
Symposium. Note: No writer saw the work of any of his 
colleagues until after he had done his own contribution. 


Sheldon Shepard, minister of our church in Hollywood, 
California, has a message of helpfulness for hard-pressed, 
worried folk in his contribution The Hosts Are With Us. 


Llewellyn Fones, author and critic, authority onScandil 
navian languages and literature and currently, president 
of the Boston Authors Club, throws light on the common 
human problem of living together in his comment on Man 
in His Context. 


Donald W. Lawson, Minister of the Pullman Memorial 
Universalist Church at Albion, New York, wrote the 
moving story of his church people’s s experience in bringing 


a D.P. family to this country in How Christmas Came to 
Albion. 


William Wallace Rose speaks of an all too common ex- 
perience these days, Being Driven to Distraction and what 
he says is wisdom based on insight and unusual ability to 
say what he means so that he is understood. 


Dr. Carl Olson has put us in his debt for his splendid 
co-operation in getting us the pictures and text for the 
story on 4 Fewish Sabbath Service in the Minneapolis 
Universalist Church. 


The Editor wrote the essay on his long-time colleague, 
Roger Etz, Churchman and Friend. 


Robert Cummins contributed the heartening account of 
the recent meeting of The Council of Superintendents. 
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What is Brotherhood? 


| a ROOT WORD for brother in ancient 
& Sanskrit means to support, to maintain, to bear. 
© support those who need and cannot help them- 
‘ives, to maintain the dignity of the affllicted and 
ie hard-pressed, to maintain the light of hope in 
ieir hearts, to bear each other’s burdens; Yes, 
iat’s brotherhood in any language. 


In The Storm 


‘At the height of the November hurricane that 
pped up the east coast last year killing several 
eople, injuring many and causing millions of dollars 
i property damage, we were in a taxi en route to a 
otel. We stopped for a red light. The taxi 
wayed perilously in the screaming wind. The 
ir was full of flying glass. The driver spoke 
uickly, “Excuse me, sir, while I help that woman”, 
nd leaped from the car. We looked to see an 
lderly woman flat on the sidewalk trying vainly to 
et into a subway entrance. Our driver crouched 
yw, reached her and managed to drag her into the 
afety of the subway. Almost before we could 
rasp the situation, it seemed, he was back at the 
mheel. The light changed and we started on again. 
“he driver said nothing except to utter a short pun- 
ent comment on a “gentleman” in the vicinity 
vho was chasing his hat while the woman near 
‘im lay helpless. 

This man, at great danger to himself, and appar- 
ntly with no thought for his safety, tescued the 
tranded woman and perhaps saved her life. That 
s brotherhood. 


j D.P. Means Distinguished Person 


When Dr. Ulrich was running the Universalist 
service Committee Home for Displaced Adolescent 
soys and Girls in Germany, he had a helper named 
‘oseph Fudalie. Joseph Fudalie, a Polish D-P., 
ould not go back to his homeland. He needed 
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badly to emigrate to a land where he would have a 
chance to build a life for himself and his wife. 
Shortly after the home was a going concern, Fudalie 
had the opportunity to go to Australia. He was 
then working under Dr. Ulrich rehabilitating D.P. 
boys. He was so devoted to this work that he 
passed up his chance to go to Australia even though 
in so doing he ran grave risk of not having another 
opportunity to emigrate. It is most pleasant to 
report that Joseph Fudalie and his wife finally got 
to this country and are now living and working in 
a New England city. Pilgrims conie late to America, 
these two fine people, we salute. 

Joseph Fudalie has in him the stuff of which 
great Americans are made. He caught a vision of 
Ulrich’s ministry of hope to the hopeless and he 
stayed on the job to help young men and women 
whom the world had treated so cruelly. 4nd that 
is brotherhood. 


Unto The Least 


One day last fall there came to the office of the 
Universalist Committee an air mail letter from 
Charles Vickery, worthy successor to Ulrich in our 
work for adolescent D.P.’s in Germany. The letter 
told of the plight of a promising young man who 
belonged to our “family” in the home. The boy 
was hospitalized with tuberculosis. He was surely 
going to die unless he could have treatment with a 
drug unavailable in Germany. In that letter was 
Vickery’s personal check forthe drug (an expensive 
one) and with it a plea to get the hundred units 
required. Through an understanding doctor, we 
got the drug on its way to Germany without delay 
and the boy is recovering. 

Yes, we sent Vickery’s check back. A generous 
Universalist here paid for the drug and its trans- 
portation. But Vickery, no doubt, has spent the 
money on some other pressing need not provided 
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_ for in his budget. 
paid foreign relief workers. 
of the highest ordér! 


Youth Did It 


Twelve years ago a group of Universalist young 
people were bound for Europe to attend a youth 
gathering. One of their number was a Negro. At 
the last minute, shortly before boarding the ship, 
something went wrong. The shipping company 
discovered ‘“‘a rule”. “Sorry”, the young colored 
man could not be accepted on the passenger list. 
It was near sailing time. Our young folk did not 
say, “Too bad” and let it go at that. Even though 
they all risked losing all chance of getting to the 
conference they stood up for human decency. They 
said, “Either Jack goes with us or we do not go.” 
The company found a way out of the situation and 
Jack went went along with his friends. 

This one small group from one small American 
liberal church helped bring brotherhood between 
races nearer by this act. J¢ was brotherhood in 
action. 


That’s the way of our modestly 
And that’s brotherhood 


Brotherhood in Business 


In the dark years of the depression, a famous 
Universalist family of Indiana kept a glass jar fac- 
tory going at a loss and stored warehouses full of 
unmarketable products rather than dismiss their. 
employees. In our book of heartening memory B 
stands not only for Ball, but also for brotherhood of 
a practical kind which is too little celebrated in this 


world. 

In a city office building, there is a frail eldei 
man operating an elevator. The superintenden 
that building often takes an extra turn runni 
that elevator to give the old man a little extra r¢ 
and so be able to keep him on the job. The sup 
intendent brushed off appreciation for his gener 
ity by one short, gruff, embarrassed comment 
his fellow worker, “‘He needs the money.” 

We know a busy housewife who, in spite of t 
time-consuming duties of homemaking and num 
ous other interests, still finds time to make the | 
of a lonely old man cheerier. She invites him 
not for holiday or special dinners, but often and 
odd times and spends careful thought on findi 
little things that interest him. 

Of these two unknown and unsung little acts 
kindness and of thousands like them, it must 
said: This too is brotherhood. 


The Grand Affair 


_ Man’s need for brotherhood reaches across t 
world, and across your back fence. 

Brotherhood is not an affair of a day, a week 
a special ‘‘month”’ well-advertised. It is the grat 
affair of mankind. 

Brotherhood is our mission on earth, the signi 
cance of our lives, and the meaning of our yeai 
This alone lifts us out of pettiness to the hi 
dignity of the sons of God. 

“The crest and crowning of all good, 
Life’s final star, is brotherhood.” 


I.R.O. ASKS US TO CARRY ON IN 
GERMANY 


S ANNOUNCED elsewhere in this number, the 

Rev. Charles Vickery, for eighteen months di- 
rector of the Home for Adolescent D.P. Youth in 
Western Germany which is run by the Universalist 
Service Committee in co-operation with the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, goes back to his post 
February first. He will be back by the time this 
reaches our readers. 

Mr. Vickery returns because the International 
Refugee Organization has urgently requested our 
two committees to carry on the work until June 30. 

The significance of this work done by American 
church service organizations on behalf of European 
war victims shines through the following words 
from a year-end report on Displaced Populations. 
Commenting on the kind of work your service com- 
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mittee is doing, the report says: i 
“These voluntary agencies—Catholic, Jewi 
Protestant and non-sectarian—have substantial 
bolstered IRO’S effort by an estimated thirty m 
lion dollars worth of supplies and equipment plus. 
inestimable amount of strictly humanitarian i 
supplied through their personal approach . 
present success of the United States displaced p 
sons resettlement program is due i in large mien 
to the work of these agencies.’ 

That “inestimable” service is the kind your ov 
seas workers, Fisher, Ulrich, Vickery and th 
associates have given and will continue to give. — 

You have been asked to help finish the job 
Germany. We are confident that Universal 
people everywhere will respond, back up the woi 
ers with their financial contributions through 1 
Unified Appeal, and continue to send clothing a 
supplies. 


The Chistian ede 


“TO PROMOTE THE MISSIONARY 
POWER OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH”’ 


YN 1901, The Rev. Quillen H. Shinn founded a 
Universalist summer center at Ferry Beach, 
une. The object of this center he proclaimed to 
“to promote the missionary power of the Uni- 
ssalist Church”’. 

ior a half century, without interruption, Ferry 
ach has been a power house of Universalist lead- 
hip. Changing years have brought changed 
‘thods and the changes have been improvements. 
irough it all, Ferry Beach has helped mightily to 
fill the mission of the Universalist Church. 

At its half century mark, this grand old Univer- 
ist institution is carrying a full summer schedule 
educational programs. The center serves more 
iiversalists of all ages than ever before in its his- 
*y. The place needs more and improved facilities. 
needs more endowment to meet rising costs and 
keep costs down for Universalist students. 

A volunteer board under the leadership of that 
yal Universalist layman, Chester W. Hutchings, 
ves time and energy without stint to making it 
ssible for Ferry Beach to continue to serve our 
urch. 

Alumni, friends and Universalists generally, will 
a help Ferry Beach celebrate its Golden Anni- 
rsary this year by sending a contribution to the 
sv. Walter E. Kellison, Manager, 18 Page St., 
agusta, Maine? 


BLOCK THAT CLICHE 


re unspectacular, but valuable service every 
man and woman can render to the cause of bet- 
r human relations is to contest the cliches of preju- 
ce. Abolish these stupid and harmful bromides 
ym your vocabulary and your thinking. Refuse 
let them get by in conversation in family or 
endly circles. 
Specifically, when it is said in careless confab, 
ews are like this or that’’, ““Negroes are so-and- 
”, Catholics are thus and so, (and you know what 
Roxcan)” » every man and woman has an imme- 
ate and commanding duty to check, block, chal- 
ige and if possible stop these grotesque injustices. 
Jews, Negroes, Catholics, Protestants, and athe- 
s are neither like the jokesters’ cartoons or the 
nagogues’ caricatures. Jews, Catholics, Negroes, 
estants, and atheists are persons; neither angels 
F devils. They are people like yourself and your 
ives. On the whole their behavior (or misbe- 
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havior), their thoughts, their hopes, and_ their 
anxieties are much like yours and that of your 
relatives. 

When you are-tempted to think i in these*terms 
or speak in such careless mamher, or when you hear 
such stupidities, Brother, block that cliche! 


HELP THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
O* JULY FOURTH next, all Americans will 


celebrate the birth of our national independence, 
and all Universalists will celebrate also the one 
hundred thirty-second anniversary of uninterrupted 
publication of a Universalist magazine. For on July 
4, 1819, appeared the first number of editor Hosea 
Ballou’s Universalist magazine, direct ancestor of 
The Christian Leader. 

Your church paper has always had difficulties 
financing publication. Never has it skipped a num- 
ber. We have not had revenue from popular adver- 
tizing. We have always had to depend on the loy- 
alty of Universalists. The funds that came from the 
past have kept us afloat through dark days. 

For the last five years, The Christian Leader has 
served its constituency without extra appeals for 
help and for the last four of those years, without 
the generous subsidy given formerly by The Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 

We have often been in tight spots during that 
time. We have to meet deficits from free funds. 
This can no longer be done. But come what may, 
we will keep a strong Universalist paper going with 
your help. 

We do not cry, “Wolf, wolf”. This is an emerg- 
ency. We need substantial financial help and we 
need it now. 


Learn these two things: never be discouraged 
because good things get on so slowly here; and never 
fail daily to do that good thing that lieth next to 
thy hand. 

—GeorcE MacDonatp 

He who plants a tree does well; he who fells and 
saws it into planks does well; he who makes a bench 
of the planks does well; he, who sitting on the 
bench, teaches a child does better than the rest. 

—Dean Farrar 


The man who has no inner life is the slave of his 
surroundings, as the barometer is the obedient 
servant of the air at rest, and the weathercock the 
humble servant of the air in motion. 

—AMIEL 
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They Speak For Brotherhood 


THE CHOICE 


Fear said to Hate 

“Come, let us build a State 

Proscribing all save of one tribe or skin 
From joy therein!” 


But Spirit said to Love 

“See a huge world, whereof 

All are one body. Quickly, in every land, 
Reach hand to hand!” 


Alarmed for ambush, sullen before all light, 
Crouch Fear and Hate within the caves of night, 
While Spirit and Love, from no man fugitive, 
Walk in the sun’s free dower through which we live. 
Wiiu1am Rose BENET 


Man to Man 
We talk about building bridges of brotherhood 


around the world in answer to the communist pre- 
tensions, and that’s a splendid vision. But brother- 
hood begins on a man to man basis at home and 
not a mass to mass basis across the oceans. Without 
that footing, it is idle talk and an empty vision. 

We can’t afford to blind ourselves to the dis- 
turbing and undermining racial and religious an- 
tagonisms in America. They will defeat our good 
intentions for a world brotherhood until we cast 
them out and live as brothers in our states, com- 
munities and neighborhoods — not for a single week 
in any year, but day by day and year by year. 

Eric JOHNSTON 
General Chairman, Brotherhood Week 


Our Greatest Contributor 


In June 1945, I saw our flag raised in Berlin as a 
symbol of victory over aggression. And three years 
later, in Berlin, I saw the vanquished, who had 
once again found the meaning of freedom, come 
down together to watch our flag go up, and to 
remove their hats, and to stand in solemn apprecia- 
tion of the fact that each day that the flag was still 
raised, freedom still remained in Berlin. 

We have adopted a great foreign policy, worthy 
of our people, to see that the advance of dictator- 
rule is stopped. But perhaps the final and deciding 
factor in this issue will be the real voice of America. 


ie 


It is often unexpressed, but it is nevertheless th 
free voice everywhere of a happy and content 
people who have found that they can live wi 
each other under a free government and that frien¢ 
ship does not need to be destroyed by politi¢ 
differences, by racial differences, by religious diffe 
ences, or even by differences in financial statu 
That is the real voice of America. 
Of course, we still have intolerance in this countr 
We have not yet reached the goal we want, but th 
path has been a path of constant progress. Give 
the will, and I am sure we have the will, we have th 
opportunity to continue this progress forward 1 
tolerance and understanding, and to make thi 
country of ours, where dignity of the individu: 
stands high, a home of true tolerance, of faith 1 
men and in understanding of each other. In doi 
that, we, the American people, will make our grea 
est contribution to the free world which is certai 
some day to exist. 
GENERAL Lucius D. CLA 


We Cannot Afford to Do Less 


There is wide-spread knowledge in the world 
the imperfections of American democracy, of tht 
anti-democratic racial and religious attitudes whicl 
weaken our unity and sap our strength. We knoy 
that there are these imperfections. We talk abou 
them; we face them frankly. Indeed it is a part 6 
our strength that, in the democratic framework o 
our society, we are entitled to point to our short 
comings. Yet it is unfortunate that they are there 
Our enemies, of course, exaggerate; we couldn’ 
expect them to do otherwise. But to our friends, ané 
our friends are many, these imperfections ari 
puzzling. 

It seems to me that our answer must be, and iti 
the only answer worthy of a democratic society, t 
exert every possible effort to eliminate un-dema 
cratic practices and un-democratic attitudes, to di 
all that we can do to close the gap between ou 
professions of democracy and our practice of it. 

This is the only way that we can achieve ou 
maximum national strength and unity and fulb 
discharge our international responsibilities. 
these critical times, this we must do. We canno 
afford to do less. ; 
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Ratpu J. Boned 
The Christian Leade: 


ic Johnston, Chairman, 
Brotherhood Week 


| Mobilize Our Ideals 


Within recent months we have heard and read 
ach of the mobilization of manpower and natural 
sources demanded in the present crisis. We have 
ard less of the mobilization of our ideals and 
iritual resources that armed conflict requires. 
Sad indeed is the fact that correspondents in the 
ttle areas have reported that many young men, 
lled into deadly conflict, fail to realize the basic 
zals involved in the world crisis. In simplest terms, 
2 issue is: Does man exist for the State or for God? 
is he intrinsic dignity because of his spiritual 
stiny or does he exist merely to serve some man’s 
aster plan? 
I know of no way to arrive at an understanding of 
€ issues involved in Korea which would be more 
vealing than a study of the struggle within the 
N. Commission on Human Rights. Soviet Russia 
s consistently hedged upon any formulation of 
thts which would restrict the power of the State. 
Force of arms can never win a final victory. The 
me hunger for God and for freedom which prevails 
long most citizens of our country must offer hope 
‘those behind the iron curtain. These are some of 
dynamic ideas with which we must launch our 
fensive: the fact that some rights are God-given; 
€ spiritual mission of the family; the right to 
ship as we please; the right to choose one’s life- 
wrk; the right to educational opportunity; and the 
action of private property in insuring these rights. 
All men who believe in God and His sovereignty 
er human life must at this hour unite against the 
faricious and the immoral who supply strength 
Communism. 
\- Monsicnor Maurice S. SHEEHY, 
; Catholic University of America 
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Ralph J. Bunche, Director, 
Trusteeship Division, U. N. 


General Lucius D. Clay 


The Only Tomorrow 


I can’t think of Brotherhood as just a word. It 
is more than just a good intention, a sermon from 
the pulpit, or a politician’s cliche. It is a way of 
life, life itself, and it goes as deep into a man as his 
own heart. It is the only real proof that we have 
come out of the jungle, into the sun. 

Brotherhood, as I see it, is one big thing, and a 
thousand little things. Brotherhood is color blind; 
it is a gate through a fence between neighbors; it is 
man’s humanity to man. I believe in it. I believe 
that without a feeling of brotherhood for my fellow 
man, [ am morally and spiritually bankrupt. And I 
know that it is our last great chance of survival, the 
only antidote to the Atom, the only barrier to the 
blast of the Bomb, the only tomorrow. 

Max ERrticu, 
Author, The Big Eye 


The Awesome Canyon Out of Which 
We Have Risen 


Regardless of what skeptics may think or say, 
world brotherhood transcending national, religious, 
and racial boundaries is more than a Utopian dream. 
The history of mankind clearly reveals a steady 
growth in the size and complexity of the groups 
within which human beings fecognize social kinship 
and feel under moral compulsion to keep the peace. 
We have definitely outlived the day when every 
person outside of our own family, band or horde, 
was a stranger, and every stranger an enémy. We 
have not yet outlived the fear that nations must be 
strangers one to another and, therefore, potential 
enemies. But considering how little time has 
elapsed since we achieved the first advance, I see 
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no need for- discouragement. 

It is true that we should keep our eyes toward the 
future, arid our feet on the upward road. It is good 
that we should lend sharpness to our vision and 
strength to our stride by contrasting the realities of 
the present with the pdétentialities of the future. 
Constant reiteration of the need for improvement, 
and demonstration that there is room for it, supply 
fuel and spark to overcome the natural inertia of 
the human machine. But it is also good to glance 
backward from time to time for assurance that pro- 
gress has been made. Universal brotherhood of 
mankind may not be achieved for some time to 
come, but we have climbed high enough in our 
quest of that goal to gain inspiration from the awe- 
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some canyon out of which we have risen. . 

The annual observance of a Brotherhood We 
will periodically remind us of these facts, and 
hope stimulate all of us, particularly those who 4 
in positions of leadership, to take inventory of th 
thought patterns and philosophical furniture. The 
are so many dark shelves and tortuous aisles in f 
mind that accumulated stocks often become ca 
taminated by prejudice without our noticing 
They should be taken out for airing, inspected, 2 
either thrown away, or dusted off, at least once 
year. 


Rospert G. Sprou 
President, University of Californ 
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Have resolved to | 

: combine our efforts 
the human person... _ accomplish these ain | 
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To reaffirm faith in fundamental human. 
rights, in the dignity and worth of © 


he Liberty Clause; a Symposium 


_T AKRON, in 1945, the vote of the General 


t Assembly was to amend this statement of our 
owal of Faith by striking out the last part, so 
it, if voted again when we met at St. Lawrence 
1947, the wording would be simply: “Neither this 
* any other statement shall be imposed as a 
edal test.’’ But the 1947 vote reversed the vote 
1945. Then, in 1949, at Rochester, it was resolved 
poll the parishes; and this is being done now. 
[t is my hope the vote of the parishes will indicate 
overwhelming desire to reaffirm the decision of 
#5. While I would favor wiping out the clause in 
entirety, the forthright statement that no pre- 
‘ibed form of words is to be imposed tends to 
engthen the non-creedal character of the Avowal 
d adds force to the whole. 
As the clause now stands, “liberty” is a mis- 
mer. It definitely does not set at liberty. It binds: 
rovided that the faith thus indicated be professed.” 
iplain as we may, to the non-Universalist it says, 
d he says it says: “Accept the above, or else!” 
wy creedal church, with justification, could affix 
its creed this same statement. 
The meaning of the Great Avowal is perfectly 
tar. If there are those who, with conscience, can- 
it Acmige in toto the “faith” affirmed, yet who 
icerely desire full fellowship with us, no genuine 
liversalist would wish to bar him. And I know of 
| Universalist minister who would refuse to welcome 
m. “Provided that the faith thus indicated be 
ofessed”’ savors of uncomfortable similarity to the 
eambles to the constitutions of certain councils of 
urches I might mention; and I, for one, do not 
ish to court identity on that score. 
There are those among us who would limit our 
llowship to a racially exclusive and sectarian 
hristianity. Of course Universalism is in the 
hristian tradition. Anyone who knows his history 
lows as much. But equally true is it that Univer- 
lism cannot (without a contradiction of terms) be 
nited either to Protestantism or to Christianity 
‘to race. It is not a Christian sect. It is a world 
llowship. 
‘Any Universalism wortny of its name cannot 
cognize divisions between persons on the basis of 
ce or class or nationality or redigion; and it ought 
uke any and all who harbor such prejudice. 
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“Neither. this nor any other statement shall be 
imposed as a creedal test, provided that the faith 
thus indicated be professed.’’ 


Ours is the one religious philosophy matching the 
political concept of One World. For so long as 
Universalism is universalism and not partialism, 
the fellowship bearing its name must succeed in 
making it unmistakably clear that all are welcome, 
—welcome not in the sense of mere liberality and 
toleration, but welcome as a matter of course: 
unitarian and trinitarian, colored and color-less, 
theist, humanist, agnostic. Whatever exclusion 
there is must be self-exclusion. A circumscribed 
Universalism is unthinkable. To this principle, it 
seems to me, we are inescapably bound; and on this 
point there should be no further uncertainty. 

The strength of our Church is dependent upon 
the ability of her people to grow,—to re-interpret 
the old, and to use the new. If we are at all intelli- 
gently informed, we know that the interpretation 
of one generation is rarely the interpretation of the 
next. Present-day Universalism is something more 
than mere eschatology (the doctrine of a future 
state). It should be a regulator of conduct. In our 
fellowship, in such a day as this, there should be 
little place for insular and parochial thinking and 
acting. It seems perfectly obvious that such a state 
of affairs should be utterly repugnant to any proper 
concept of our faith. 

There are those who would have us believe a 
theist-humanist controversy wages in our midst. 
A controversy of this nature may exist elsewhere, 
but most assuredly it has no place in ours. Yes, I 
know there may be a minister here and there who 
may prefer not to mention God or other of the 
lowly friends known before enrolling in theological 
school. On the other hand, I know also there are 
those who, so possessed of a Neo-orthodox-Freudian- 
Calvinist sense of sin, would, if they could, read all 
non-conformists out of fellowship. These friends, in 
my judgment, are wrong. 

The upshot is that you are caught. If you mention 
the Bible or Jesus, you are “Bibliocentric” or 
“Christocentric,’ but not Universalist. If you dare 
mention human values, you are a “Humanist,” and 
not a Universalist. Such attitude just fails com- 
pletely to appreciate the very genius of our fellow- 
ship. 

i, personally, am not prepared to insist that 
another shall relate his concept of God to mine. 
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In fact, | am not prepared to excommunicate any 
Abou Ben Adhem. Let us emphasize what our 
faith is for. and spend less time and energy defending 
it. “That ye have love one to another,” — “by 
this,” said Jesus, ‘‘shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples.” 

—Rosert CuMMINS 


How Indefinite Can We Become 


Those who drew up the Washington Declaration 
were neither fools nor inept with the pen. They 
said what they meant to say. With the Freedom 
Clause, they provided that we should not be a 
creedal church requiring compliance with a particu- 
lar wording of our faith. 

In order that our freedom might have some 
purpose and direction, they added the now contro- 
versial words, “provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed”. This does not, as has been 
argued, nullify the freedom of expression given in 
the first part of the clause. There is no wish to 
freeze the statement of our belief into any specific 
expression. The wording of the five parts of the 
avowal is suggestive, only. However, it was felt to 
be desirable to assure that new members be in 
sympathy with the broad liberal Christian faith out 
of which such particular expression was developed. 
This was a wise and prophetic precaution. 

No organization, religious or otherwise, can be 
effective unless those who comprise its membership 
are in agreement on fundamental issues. Freedom, 
to mean anything, must be within well-defined 
limits. While we must guarantee an atmosphere of 
free thinking, of searching, out of which living 
religion comes, we need also to establish an agree- 
ment within which we may maintain fellowship in 
our searching. Otherwise, we spend more time and 
energy in quarreling among ourselves than in the 
practice of our faith. 

However much we may differ on a statement of 
belief, our history and the fact of our sojourning 
together today, are witnesses that we have a com- 
mon faith. It may be that we should state that 
faith more positively, to the strengthening of self- 
understanding, and to the elimination of vain con- 
tending within our fellowship. But, in any event, 
we surely should not push it any further into the 
background, to make our avowal no more than an 
interesting but unimportant opinion of some isolated 
Universalists. At present, in the words of its 
authors, our avowal indicates the Universalist faith. 
Perhaps it should be made to do more than indi- 
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cate. Surely, it must not do less. How indefi 
can we become and still stay in one piece? 
—A.sert F. Zig 


It Is by the Bond We Are United 


It was at the Akron Convention, I think, f€ 
the ministers passed a resolution, with nearly } 
hundred per cent unanimity, favoring the delet 
of the ““Provided”’ clause in the so-called “Liber 
paragraph in our Statement of Faith. That po 
I still favor, but with additions. The paragr 
being considered states: “Neither this nor 
other statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
(italics mine). Evidently, to the framers of 
statement, the Avowal, and the Bond of Fellows 
are a creedal test. The reference can have no of 
objective. 

We may wonder what influenced the framers 
insert this paragraph. At the time they were 
gaged in this task, there was a rising clamor agat 
all creeds. So, believing that a liberal church sho 
liberalize its creedal statement they granted 1 
concession. This seems to me a reasonable inferé 
as I recall that I have heard some of those hona 
“framers” wax enthusiastic in commending 
liberty which distinguishes the statement. 

But, in order to make evident the fact that # 
were giving away nothing basic, these same men 
the very same sentence, add the proviso “that 
faith thus indicated be professed.” What fait 
What, but the Avowal, the creed! And here we 
back where we started in statu quo. Perhaps € 
framers were afraid this theological “‘free wheelim 
might land the denomination in the ditch. © 

As if to make assurance doubly sure, and th 
make the faith, the Avowal, stand unchallenge 
they go farther, and in the next paragraph ass 
“Conditions of fellowship in the church shall” 
acceptance of the principles of the Universalist fa 
(italics mine). In other words acceptance of 
avowal; the creedal test (?) 

If there is ever anything definitive, conclus 
in the words of the English language, there cam 
no question as to what the framers intended to § 
in this Bond of Fellowship and Statement of Faith 

There are, and have been many who say, “Sor 
thing should be done about this”’. 

Beloved friends of the Universalist Church, w 
many of whom I have been associated for more th 
fifty years, I agree that it is illogical, and undignif 
to allow this unfortunate situation to continue, 
— my guess is that if this movement is started 
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question of the delegation or the retention of 
; paragraph comes before the next Assembly for 
ion, it will be a beautiful case of the camel 
usting his head under the flap of the tent. I con- 
i I'd like to give him a push from behind, but, 
vare. 
f course, if we Universalists were all of one mind 
ologically, we would act with harmonious unan- 
ty. But we are like the perplexed centipede who 
»s not know which leg to follow; we have a 

dred, or more, minds and most of them pulling 
lifferent directions. 
‘have some fixed ideas in this field, but they are 
y simple. They are mainly two: 
| believe that the Universalist concept is basic to 
: establishment of the right way of life among 
in. 
My hope and prayer are that from this, and 
sry controversy, the Universalist Church may 
lerge more united, more consecrated, better fitted 

serve as the executive agent of its sublime faith 
d vision. 
Id really prefer to “rest my case” there. But, 

this symposium is supposed to present possible 
lutions to the present problem, may I submit two 
ssible alternatives. 
Swept along still farther by this surging tide of 
eological, philosophical, scientific, or what have 
yu, liberalism that brooks no intellectual restraint, 
e church might divorce itself. from all formal, 
ficial statements of faith and become absolutely 
ze. I believe that this would sooner or later result 

disintegration of the organized denomination. 
do not wish my church to become like a kite with 
broken cord. 
‘Second, the decision might be to delete the 
Liberty” paragraph entirely. That seems to me 
aperative. I would also eliminate the concluding 
aragraph on the conditions of fellowship. The 
rst of these is sufficiently contained in the Bond of 
ellowship and the Avowal (the Avowal may be 
msidered as a part of the Bond); and the second 
“unnecessary. Surely we may assume that any 
aurch, or person, wishing to affiliate with the 
Iniversalist Church of America, would accept its 
ecclesiastical authority”. (I'd like to banish that 
rord ecclesiastical anyway. It smacks too much of 
utmoded, middle age, theological totalitarianism.) 
Thus we would have the Bond of Fellowship with 
§ ringing, inspiring, all comprehensive challenge — 
the common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus 
evealed it and to co-operate in establishing the 
ingdom for which He lived and died.” 
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And “to that end we avow our faith” most of 
us could suggest a few desirable changes here, page 
the old Boston Declaration, but it would be danger- 
ous to harmoney to start that and we had better 
“let well enough alone’”’. 

To me there are, and should be, actually two 
Universalist churches: I. The theoretical; revealed 
in the Avowal. This affords something clear, con- 
cise, definite to say in answer: to the recurring 
question “What does the Universalist Church 
believe?” II. The practical, working church, re- 
vealed in the Bond of Fellowship which breathes 
the spirit, the genius, the idealism which signalize 
the Universalist Church today. 

It is by that Bond we are united, by it we are led 
and 


In Hoe Signo Vincimus 
Hersert FE. Benton 
The Function of the Liberty Clause 


“Relax”, said the mad centipede to the be- 
wildered ancient. “Relax, old boy, and I'll sing 
you a song that will make you forget your trouble- 
some whiskers. When first I heard it, I laughed so 
that the knots fell out of my century of legs. It 
put me on my feet again. Verily, humans have 
their uses.” 

And he lifted up his voice and sang: 

‘Pass out the controversial fiddles, 

Quoth the jolly liberals; 

We'll out-nero all the Neros 

And prove ourselves a band of heroes.” 

This irresponsible jingle is not meant to call in 
question either the intelligence or the sincerity of 
those among us who are concerned about the pre- 
cision or lack of precision of our historic “Liberty 
Clause”. J¢is a warning of what will surely happen 
to us if we spend much time or energy on secondary 
issues in these critical days. Our present imperative 
mission is to minister to the deep needs of men and 
women in this desperate age of anxiety. 

We have no time for extended debate over a line 
or a phrase.. Rather, let us find the meaning of the 
clause in question in its historic function. 

In 1803 the Winchester Profession of Faith was 
adopted by Universalists after long and exhaustive 
debate. With the Profession was adopted also a 
statement which was not a mere appendage, but a 
permanent standard of freedom within the limits 
of sound reason and good conscience. Said the 
fathers: 

While we adopt a general Profession of Be- 
lief . . . we leave it to the churches and socie- 
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ties to continue or adopt within themselves 

such more particular articles of faith as may 

appear to them best under their peculiar cir- 
cumstances, provided that they do not disagree 
with our general profession or plan. 

This was our first liberty clause and it stood 
unchallenged until in an hour of singularly bad 
judgment, Universalists in 1870 wrote the Win- 
chester profession into our basic law without any 
liberty clause. This precipitated twenty-five years 
of futile debate. The debate did not cease until 
Professor Knight devised the new Liberty Clause 
which was appended to the Boston Declaration as 
follows: 

The Winchester Profession is commended 
as containing these principles, but neither this 
nor any other precise form of words is required 
as a condition of fellowship, provided always 
that the principles above stated be professed. 
A generation later the framers of the Washington 


WHAT ABOUT THE REMAINDER 
OF THE D.P.’S 


We Americans tend to feel happy and satisfied. 
If we have brought to America forty thousand five 
hundred nine DP’s—hard-core and otherwise—are 
we then doing enough? It would be easy to think 
so—until the fact hits us that there are about three 
hundred thousand displaced persons and eight 
million Volksdeutsche in Europe. 

And across another water from seven hundred 
twenty-three thousand to one million Arab refugees 
have been left by another and more recent war in 
Palestine. Along the famous Biblical road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho they have trudged from home 
and worldly goods, never to return. Rehabilitation 
in the various Eastern lands as well as the giving of 
relief are the aims of the large camps which now 
house two-thirds of the Arab refugees. Teachers 
(as well as clothing, spiritual food as well as physical) 
are needed. 

In India, in Pakistan, in Burma are other refugees 
from vast floods and still more war. In Korea today 
it is impossible even to estimate the damage and 
the need. 

Certainly all this is just too much for one person, 
one church, or even one denomination. Forty 
thousand DP’s to come here; three hundred thou- 
sand needing help in European camps! One million 
Arabs! Undetermined numbers in India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and other Eastern lands! Stupendously 
great undetermined numbers in Korea! Even in 
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Avowal of Faith modified the clause to rez 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. . 
This simple statement seems to me to be use 
in fulfilling the original function of our Liber 
Clause uniting Universalists in the fundamen 
areas of universal value and leaving each and 
free to speculate and differ in metaphysical matt 
“as may appear best under their peculiar ¢ 
cumstances’. 
Thus, I find a reasonable and useful meaning 
our Liberty Clause in its historic function whi 
has been and, I believe, still is to give us freede 
within reasonable limits. Meanwhile I belie 
most strongly that our thought and energy shou 
be focused upon those primary areas in which 
are not free, but forever under moral imperatiy 
those universal values that make for brotherhoe 
—Emerson Hucu LAtone 


our comfortable homes, we could swoon at ¢t 
weight ! 

Yet, together, all the Protestant and Orthod 
Christians of our great nation can do very mu 
toward helping very many. It is why fourte 
denominations are joining through Lent 1951 | 
their United Appeal for Christian Service, ON 
GREAT TIME FOR SHARING: Individuals 
the dates their denominations specify will have t 
chance to give through their own churches to he 
not only DP’s and refugees but also interchur 
aid and relief. 

“But”, as Mr. Brown from our representati 
Wisconsin town, puts it, “There is somethi 
about helping DP’s and refugees that is uniqu 
The needs of far away are brought directly hon 
as we see the results of our efforts come as wart 
appreciative human new Americans to our oy 
doorsteps. Seeing these people, we can feel for 
the others everywhere we will not see, and extef 
that warmth, through opened windows, to ther 
toe [TOM 


We have too many men of science, too few m 
of God. We have grasped the mystery of the ato 
and rejected the Sermon on the Mount . . . T 
world has achieved brilliance without wisdof 
power without conscience. Ours is a world of n 
clear giants and ethical infants. We know mo 
about war than we know about peace, more abo 
killing than we know about living. Da 

—GENERAL Omar N. Brapi 
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[he Hosts Are With Us 


iheldon Shepard 


There is even now enough good will in the humble hearts of human- 


hope. 


V E MANAGE to delude ourselves by over- 
emphasis of differences, by bigotries of im- 
‘ined superiorities, by prejudices of kin and border 
id temple. The discovery we need to make is not 
new continents, nor vaster power hidden within 
atom, nor methods of organization, nor any of 
ig mirages of happiness and security for which we 
e searching. 
‘The discovery we must make is of the potentials 
peace, understanding, happiness, co-operation 
id great living which are now smothered within 
e breasts of men, buried beneath the choking ashes 
‘the burned-out usefulness of labels, border-lines 
id signs. 
There is something universal and timeless in the 
pirations of all people. It runs from springs as 
‘ep as the cry for life. 
dm the particular crevice through which flows, 
stream from which we drink, we must draw the 
ving waters for our hopes. That which E. Stanley 
jnes says is true of man in all time is as true of 
an in all space. 
“Ever since man was really and truly man, his 
iirit has been and is self-transcendent,” he says. 
me persons willing to recognize this historical 
uth cannot see its application when applied to all 
*rsons everywhere now. Dr. Jones does make the 
ansition to the present tense, saying, ‘‘He carries 
beyond within himself. There is in him an im- 
yinative dominion over any given experience. He 
avels and sees beyond everything which his senses 
The moment he is conscious of a limit he is 
it.” And he recognizes 
iat the one source of all faith in the nature of man 
‘a corroboration of every faith. “From time im- 
lemorial man of this build has been aware of a 
ore breaking in on him. There have been 
nents of mutual and reciprocal correspondence 
ith a Larger Life impinging on the margins of 
umself. Mystical communion of this sort is as old 
( the race as smiling and weeping, as primitive as 
‘ave-digging.” 
Such an appreciation of the authenticity of the 
digious reach remains for every heart a deep and 
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From its depths, as well as _ 


kind, enough evidence of faith in their ceaseless struggle toward 
‘ the heights, to provide the makings of the “better world” of our 


solid foundation for faith. It keeps steadier his 
own chosen temple. And even if certain cornices 
begin to shake loose, he will know that he has a 
foundation on which always he can erect his shining 
altars. 

Returning from an enthusiastic convention of his 
small denomination, one of its officials suddenly 
interrupted his glowing account of the fervent 
activities to complain: 

“But still I feel so alone. We are so small; what 
can we do against the overwhelming odds resisting 
our faith?” 

I expostulated that even the largest sect, of any 
religion, is still so comparatively small in compari- 
son with those who do not accept their tenets that 
every one must be subject to the same kind of feel- 


ings. “We are all in the same situation,” I ex- 
plained. 
“IT know, I know,” he admitted, unconvinced, 


“But if you could feel the march of millions by your 
side—or in any community could be steadied by 
knowing that substantial segments of the people 
were with you.” 

“Perhaps you really have many more with you 
than you think—very many more,” I suggested. 

“How is that?” 

I knew that he and his few associates had re. 
cently been the spearhead of a community-wide 
popular arousal that had closed certain disreputable 
places of business and amusement in his city. 

“Well,” | answered, “when you were engaged in 
that civic law-enforcement activity, didn’t you feel 
that you had hosts of folks with you?’ 

“Indeed we did,’ he agreed with enthusiasm. 
“Tt was one of the satisfying community experiences 
of my life.” 

“And you did not feel estranged from any of 
them because they were of faiths other than yours; 
some of them even of other religions, and some of 
no religion at all. In the area of one of your high 
objectives, to which you were impelled by your 
faith, they were with you.’ 

“Yes, that is true,” he answered slowly as if 
trying to decide what I was driving at. “But that 
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was not a matter of my faith. They did not ask 
about mine. And I did not care about theirs.” 

“Well, it seems to me it took a great deal of 
faith, living:and inspiring faith, to unite that group 
in the job they did. And that in one heroic area 
you were all of one faith. Every one of them, 
whatever religious label he bore, or however much 
he might think. he disliked religion, strengthened 
your faith on that level of your expression. They 
helped give power to something you believe in. 
Not one of them was your competitor. Every one 
was your ally. The only competitors of any of 
you were the lethergic citizens who had no civic 
faith at all. Every one who believed in righteous- 
ness was your co-worker and ally, regardless of the 
religious terms with which he labeled the source 
of his civic faith.” 

He seemed to understand what I was driving at. 
He thought a minute and then brought it out: 
“Are you trying to say that in my faith I have 
allies that I haven’t recognized?” 

That was exactly what I meant. 
various phases. of our religious beliefs. In some of 
chem we do stand with small groups. Indeed, 
perhaps in that deepest place of faith, where every 
person puts his own final interpretation on his 
belief, every one stands alone, completely alone. 
Probably no one else in all the world has exactly 
the same religion as you. 

If in our small groups we develop a sense of 
competition, we are certain to feel little and lonely. 
If we think that every person of faith whose cur- 
rents of belief run in different channels from ours is 
a competitor, cutting into the banks’ of our stream, 
we shall indeed feel segregated and shall have small 
hope for the world. 

There are certain phases of belief one must be 
content to hold alone, or with the small group who 
express themselves in ways similar to his. His 
beliefs may be as individual to him as the clothes 
he wears. But he can carry on business with per- 
sons whose tastes in clothes are different. He can 
engage in pleasant conversation with them, go on 
picnics with them and work together for the good of 
the community. Also he may share experiences and 
activities of faith with persons of different beliefs 
who meet with him on the ground of the particular 
faith they are then expressing. 

All persons who hate war and believe in peace 
have a mighty common faith. The Quaker is not 
in this faith the opponent of the Humanist, nor the 
Roman Catholic of the Christian Scientist, nor the 
Jew of the Buddhist. In most of the significant 
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There are 


-of truth are more important, and more likely to be 


expressions of faith and good will, we all hay 
countless allies not to be counted in the records ¢ 
our religious bodies. 

The blessings and the strength of recognize 
oneness and of conscious co-operation on thes 
levels have been denied mankind largely becaus 
we have thought that such recognition of other 
somehow confessed a weakness and undermined 
our faith. 

May it not be true that the very opposite woul¢ 
be the result of bringing into the open the dee 
allegiances we share with all good people every 
where? Might we not become aware of strengtl 
we did not know we possessed? Might not a ney 
ray of hope break across the dark night of eve 
fear? Couldn’t we feel a revived enthusiasm fo: 
our particular creed if it led us to the depths oi 
human relationships where we found ourselves allie 
with every person of good will and faith everywhere 
May not the universality of God’s appeal to th 
human heart in terms of the deep principles w 
believe in be a stronger buttressing of our theologi 
cal positions for us than any evidence of their co 
petitive superiority? 

During the entire history of religion there seem: 
to have been a widespread opinion that expression 


sound, if knowledge of them is confined to a favorec 
few. If one could say that his teaching came through 
a select and chosen group, or even from one persor 
who alone brought the light, he then would feel 
more sure of the soundness of his position. | 

The believer thus found his ego boosted as hi 
joined the small group of spiritual nobility. Per. 
haps this bolstering of self-importance has been the 
chief support of the doctrines of increased effective 
ness by decreased following. At any rate tha 
general view has attained such historical momen- 
tum that in any of its phases, the doctrine finds its 
avid followers. 

Yet nearly all arguments in favor of religion 
(in general or in any particular phase) includ 
evidence based on the universal hunger of the huma 
heart. Almost everywhere that “evidences” ar 
presented, it is\argued that God has implanted the 
need of Himself in every heart and has lighted th 
search for knowledge of Him in every mind. . 

The Rey. George J. Robertson, pastor of thi 
Olivet Lutheran Church in Los Angeles, voicec 
the orthodox conviction based on humanwid 
yearning for God. He said that the desire to be 
right with God is universal in human experience 
“God is calling all men everywhere,” he declare d 
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regardless of their transgressions, to return for 
ardon, peace of mind and victory over sin to His 
ing arms.” (Los Angeles Times, April 4, 1949) 
in’t the universal desire to be right with God the 
lost solid rock for the foundation of every particu- 
i belief? It supports and strengthens us all. 

If the hunger for God in all hearts is evidence of 
lis availability to satisfy that hunger, as I believe 
is, and as most theologians argue, may it not be 
tue. also that kindness, goodness, sympathy, love 
f truth and justice, peace in any heart anywhere 
te visitations of that Universal Presence partially 
ieeting, at that individual point, the universal 
eed? 

Perhaps the surest foundation is laid under that 
art of faith and character which the most people 
1 all the world share. We are strengthened by the 
iith and love, by the poise and peace, of every 
uman being who finds the spring of heaven suffi- 
ient to make them flower in his daily life. There 
re hosts unseen and unsuspected who battle for 
s and for the Lord. 

The broader the base upon which our confidence 
s laid in the hopes and relizations of men, the more 
ire we are of being able td keep our temples 
entered on its solid rock. The deeper into the 
leeds of all, and into the attainments of all, our 


own convictions reach, the more transforming and 
reliable they may be for us. 

With this slight shift in our attitude toward 
persons of faith and good will who use terms dif- 
ferent from ours, we find ourselves strengthened by 
re-enforcements of huge forces. Certainly our 
faith must be true—witness the tens of thousands 
who testify to its deepest and broadest foundations. 

When the king of Syria marshaled his great host 
of horses and chariots and men to seize Elisha, 
they came by night and encompassed the city 
about. “And when the servant of the man of God 
was risen early and gone forth, behold a host com- 
passed the city, both with horses and chariots. 
And his servant said unto him, Alas, my master, 
what shall we do’?” 

And he answered, “Fear not; for they that be 
with us are more than they that be with them.” 
And Elisha prayed, and said, “Lord, I pray thee, 
open his eyes that he may see.”” And the Lord 
opened the eyes of the young man and he saw; and 
behold, the mountain was full of horses and chariots 
of fire round about Elisha. 

They that be with us are more than they that be 
with the forces of darkness. Lord, open our eyes 
that we may see! 


THE CRITIC IS ESSENTIAL 


It is difficult for us to realize today that critics 
are still the advance agents of progress and we 
should defend them even though we may despise 
them. An institution through which the clean air 
of doubt is never allowed to blow is bound to become 
stuffy. 

The individual who never permits his motives 
or his methods to be severely questioned is bound 
to become poisoned with complacency says a writer 
of other days. 

Having a sensitive mind towards criticism, while 
not being angry towards the critic, is a valued 
characteristic. 

What this means in a national emergency is, that 
a man can, with entire consistency, defend the rights 
,of a minority although he may heartily differ from 
1tS views. 

Democracy is only secured when the right to 
criticize is openly granted, the spirit of which is 
nobly illustrated by Voltaire in a letter to Helvetus 
in which he said, “I wholly disapprove of what 
you say, and will defend to the death your right 
to say it.” 

—Wiiiam J. Arms. 
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Man and His Context* 


Llewellyn-Jones 


Benedetto Croce tells in an essay how his system of idealisti 
philosophy took final shape during a continuous day-long perio 
of concentration as he lay on a couch. Professor Baker Browne! 
of Northwestern University, who prefers acar to a couch, wrot 
this book after traveling all over the country and heading an 1. 
tensive survey of community life in Montana. 


A PROFESSIONAL PHILOSOPHER once re- 
marked to the writer that when his predecessors 
and colleagues enunciated principles they were 
always wrong; but whén they followed the enuncia- 
tion with the phrase “for example”, what followed 
was always true. If that be so, The Human Com- 
munity is one of the truest philosophical books ever 
‘written for it is written throughout in terms of 
concrete, living, contemporary examples and the 
examples largely build their own synthesis. 

At a time when one poor, overdriven word has 
to do duty in such phrases as “the great com- 
munity”, “community chest’, “community sing- 
ing’, “the mercantile community”, Professor 
Brownell has sought to lay bare the relations be- 
tween “individual” persons and the “communities” 
or pseudo-communities in which and through which 
they live. Of course his definition of “community” 
is a selective one; he regards a great city, for in- 
stance as not a real community. A “world com- 
munity” he would regard as a contradiction in 
terms. His book draws much of its material from 
the “Montana Study” sponsored by the University 
of Montana, of which he was director for two years, 
and is written in the tradition of instrumentalist 
philosophy, of “contextualism’”, of the social psy- 
chology of John Dewey and George Herbert Mead, 
to which social psychology, indeed, it adds a new 
and vital chapter. The work is a valuable addition 
to the instrumentalist canon. 

The distinction for Professor Brownell between 
a community as a functional reality and a mere 
agglomeration of individuals and groups, is that a 
community must be small enough and permanent 
enough so that a man may have his roots in it or a 
newcomer may strike roots in it, and know and be 
known by its other members as a person. If I live 
in Boston and know the editor of The Christian 
Leader only as the man who prints my copy, the 
policeman only as the man who signals my wife to 


*A review of The Human Community: Its Philosophy and Practice 
for a Time of Crisis, by Baker Brownell. Harper and Brothers, New 
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go ahead or stop — usually to stop — the meg 
market man only as the ‘“‘Providence”’ who inserv 
ably decrees me Chicago prime or gradeless toug 
the lady next door only as the annual caller { 
behalf of the “community chest”, then | am a 
living in a community, chest or no chest. At be 
I am living in a surrogate community with more 
less artificial substitutes for the person to pers 
contacts of the community small enough for me 
sense as a whole and in which to play a number 
roles, each one of which will be totally human a 
not merely that of a cog. 
Such a thesis as this, carried out as thoroug 
as Mr. Brownell has done, is bound to be misund 
stood. Already I have read one review of the bo 
in which the author is accused of sentimental 
glorifying the village — which he does not do — 
preaching “‘racialism’” -— because he speaks 
“survival” — and of failing to value individt 
liberty — to mention three out of many crim 
including “obscurantism”’. It is interesting to ni 
that the same crimes have been imputed to Bish 
Grundtvig of Denmark and for about the sai 
reasons: because Grundtvig in his day, as Brown 
now, saw that you cannot have an individual unleé 
you have a soil for him to grow in, a community.” 
The roots of the misunderstanding, however, ¢ 
laid bare by the author in the selection of the we 
dealing with ‘““The Philosophy of the Community’ 
And I imagine it is the same misunderstandil 
which the late Addison Webster Moore referred 
in a conversation which took place about thir& 
five years ago: when “Pragmatism” was the par 
topic that Existentialism is now. The intell 
tualists, he remarked, understood the pragmatis 
up to a point and could argue against them, a 
the pragmatists understood them and their argi 
ments and could reply. Then all of a sudden a pot 


Brownell puts his finger on the impasse in his | 
trast of “linear” or ordinary scientific thinking w 
the “poetic” (in the serious sense of the word) 
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tolophrastic” thinking which deals not in abstrac- 
s, but in integral situations; the sort of contex- 
al thinking that goes on in a communal situation. 
an intellectualist may, as the critic just cited did, 
cuse Brownell of undervaluing the individual and 
s liberties and over-stressing the community. 
it when Brownell remarks that “People . . . do not 
ake groups; they are endowed with them’, he 
certainly not minimizing people as individuals. 
e is simply pointing out that you and I, as ordin- 
y people, are more complex than we realize. 
lam afraid that my own interest in the theoretical 
pects of this book has led me to neglect the special 
terest of my readers, that is its contribution to 
e study of religion. Professor Brownell not only 
kes cognizance of the psychology of religion, but 
his survey of rural conditions in Montana, a 
rvey that was more than that, for it aimed to 
art improvement in rural life as well as to study 
, he enlisted the cooperation of all the churches, 
rotestant and Catholic. And in these pages, he not 
ily discusses the place of the church in the com- 
unity,—its reciprocal relationship with it, but he 
so links this up with a far-flung psychology of 
ligion reaching from Paul into Josiah Royce’s 
terpretation of Paul in The Problem of Christian- 
y and to his own interpretation of Royce in terms 
» longer of a metaphysical absolute, but of a 
aity “not in and of the a//.. . but in the each.” 
ad once more we are reminded of Grundtvig for 
hom the presence of Christ was only experienced 
| the congregation. 
Mr. Brownell recognizes, of course, that today the 
nall community is on the decline, or seems to be. 
does, not claim the future as his; he knows that 
‘may be lost. Survival must be paid for. And it 
ay be, to quote the title of Thornton Wilder’s 
test play; By the Skin of Our Teeth. But as far as 
te soundness of Mr. Brownell’s theses are con- 
wned, anyone who has lived at this time or that, 
(a small, a medium and in a big town or city, can 
aeck it by consulting his own experiences. 


‘KASHMIR. Sheikh Abdullah, Premier of Kash- 
ir, told a meeting of one hundred thousand 
loslems at Srinagar that his government was 
stermined to fulfill his pledges of land reform. 
ecent agrarian reforms, already put through, have 
on wide approval, but a natural clamor for more. 
hese changes toward a more democratic owner- 
lip by. peasant farmers, Sheikh Abdullah de- 
red, must be made “in the interest of the op- 


ed and downtrodden.” (WP) 


MEXICAN POLICE EXPERT 
REPORTS ON FRANCO SPAIN 


MEXICO CITY.—After a month in Spain, Dr. 
Moises Plata Becerril, distinguished Mexican crim- 
inologist, has given voice to striking conclusions. 
Dr. Plata was former Night Police Chief of Mexico’s 
Federal District (comparable to the U. S. District 
of Columbia). He was a delegate to the recent 
Congress of Criminology at Paris, and is director of 
the medical clinic maintained by the Mexican Asso- 
ciation of Journalists. 

“IT can’t understand some of the Mexican press 
writers,” said Dr. Plata, “for whom we have regard 
for intelligence and keen observation, but who sing 
the praises of the Franco regime after a week in 
present-day Spain. The misery which prevails 
there now is intense; likewise the tyranny of the 
Franco government over the people. 

“On entering Spain from a free country like 
Mexico, one gets the impression of having gone 
back two hundred or three hundred years in human 
history. If it were not for the skyscrapers and elec- 
tric light, now rationed, the military and clerical 
Spain of today, with soldiers, police and clerics 
everywhere, would seem like the Middle Ages. 

“The one thing in present-day Spain that reminds 
us of the Spain of Cervantes, Goya and Miguel 
Servet is its admirable people, of whom I brought 
away the most fraternal memories. During my 
visit, many were the voices which begged; ‘Help us 
escape! Under this regime we are ashamed to be 
Spaniards’. Those who asked me to aid them 
thought I must be a person of great importance 
because I paid frequent calls on local police officials. 
Little did they realize that I was merely doing the 
thousand and one things required of every traveler, 
and that I, too, wanted to get out of the country as 
speedily as possible.” 

—W orldover Press 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate 
your support of this vital servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you 
and your dear ones as you direct. 

“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing 
House, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of $............ e 


‘Write to the Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Manager, 
for any further information you desire. 
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How Christmas Came To Albion 


Donald Lawson 


a Bae URGENT pleadings of the Universalist 
Service Committee over a year ago for our Uni- 
versalist people to do their share in bringing D.P. 
families to the United States did not fall on deaf 
ears in Albion, New York. The minister, the Rev. 
Donald W. Lawson, felt keenly the urgency of the 
situation and by sermon and personal conversation, 
sought definite action. In January 1950, Rance A. 
Wright, a trustee of the Church and local fruit and 
dairy farmer, signed the assurance papers guaran- 
teeing housing and work for a family of five or six 
persons. These papers were then sent to Church 
World Service. It was not until June that Mr. 
Wright was notified that a family had been nomi- 
nated. They were Mr. and Mrs. Iwan Pedenko 
and their three children from the Ukraine, who 
were then living in Passau, a former Nazi concen- 
tration camp in the American zone of Germany. 

In October, word came that this family was 
entering the final stages of processing and that they 
should be embarking for America in several weeks. 
Then the members of the Universalist Church went 
into action. In response to the suggestion of their 
minister, parishioners brought a considerable amount 
of canned goods and other imperishable foods, soap, 
and clothing to the church. Others gladly gave 
spare furniture to complete the furnishings of the 
tenant house which Mr. Wright had reserved for the 
family. Then on December 15, we were notified 
that the Pedenko family would be arriving in New 
York City on December 20 aboard the General 
Sturges, an American troop transport bringing more 
than twelve hundred “Delayed Pilgrims” to Ame- 
rica. An early winter had settled down upon up- 
state New York and the roads were bad, but the 
minister decided to drive to New York as he felt 
that a personal meeting of the family would make 
the newcomers more at home in a strange land. He 
also had a selfish motive. He wanted to have the 
experience of seeing a group of D.P.’s arrive in this 
land of freedom. 

It was an unforgettable experience being at the 
dock and seeing the hundreds of new arrivals, and 
the hundreds waiting to meet them. The D.P.’s 
were a fine looking group of people. A radiant 
happiness lit their faces and the glow of new hope 
was in their eyes. Here, at last, after the fear-filled 
years, the starvation, the concentration camps, the 
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had a complete new wardrobe. 


tyranny of facist dictatorship; here were the tir 
and weary about to start a new life in a land 
opportunity. 

The processing of the D.P.’s through custon 
and caring for the luggage took much time, but ¢ 
was carried out efficiently considering that ov 
twelve hundred persons had to be checked throug 
Finally, came the moment when we met the famih 
and a strange meeting it was. The parents spo 
no English. Only, Victor, the oldest boy, fourtee 
spoke a few words. But words were not necessar 
We were all deeply impressed with the significa 
of the event. One amusing incident took place 
the pier when we inquired of a mounted police 
the way to get back on the ramp. He noticed ¢l 
C.W.S. buttons that the family were wearing af 
when we told him it stood for Church World Servi¢ 
he replied, “Oh, is that the Protestant edition 
the National Catholic Relief Organization?” 

After a fourteen hour drive back to Albion ov 
icy roads, the family arrived at their destination 
sunrise on Thursday, December 21, nearly elev: 
months after the first papers were signed. The né 
few days were busy ones, for the family had tol 
outfitted with such necessary items as boots, 
though they had brought with them warm clothi 
and coats. Mrs. Wright and the minister’s w 
took Mrs. Pedenko and Lidia, age ten, shoppin 
and also bought Christmas presents for each me 
ber of the family with money donated by the t 
women’s organizations of the church and 
Men’s Club. 

On Christmas Sunday at the morning service, thi 
gifts of food and clothing from the parishioners w 
dedicated and presented to the family, who ae 
cepted them with tears in their eyes. Everyone 
the church welcomed them and although we spe 
English and they Ukranian, the feelings of frier 
ship overcame the language barrier. “During 
following week, Homer Luttenton and Bert Cre 
completely outfitted Victor and Stanley, age twel 
for school, and Mrs. Mae Sweet saw that Lidia a 
The children he 
started school here and are making a good adju 
ment. Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Pedenko are he 
ing on the farm and all seem to be happy in th 

newly adopted land. 

Christmas this year has had a new and ful 
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eaning for the people of the Universalist Church 
_ Albion. We have not only had the wonderful 
yportunity of helping our D.P. family feel a little 
ore at home, but by giving a little of ourselves, 
e have had a very enriching experience. 
ON BEING ‘DRIVEN TO 
DISTRACTION’! 


William Wallace Rose 


The late Will Rogers used to observe, wryly, that 
s hardest job at times was “to smile and look 
ine at the same time.’’ We know what he meant. 

To smile and laugh, without a catch in the throat; 
‘keep Christmas, to hail the New Year, to face 
ie future all unknown, call for all the faith and 
rtitude one has these days. Yes, for more than 
ime have. It is imperative, therefore, to keep our 
nity, and live somehow above that level where 
é are ever at the mercy of events. 

Where is that level? It is where our thresholds 
‘e low and we find ourselves driven to distraction. 
r, as the Latin of it means literally, “pulled 
under.” 

Here are five suggestions for inward strength to 
fset this outward pull. 

First, limit deliberately the number and kind of 
apressions which have the power to distract you. 
ficient people are quiet people. They have the 
ower of concentration. They know, with Carlyle, 
iat “our main business is not to see what lies dimly 
ithe distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand.” 

Second, take the mind off ourselves from time to 
me and give heed to the selves of others. The very 
eystone of the arch of sanity is self-giving, not self- 
teking. Narrow the base of your own interests and 
te more easily are you bowled over by events. 
iroaden the base, and you are braced against 
vents. 

The third suggestion is a direct quotation from 
tharles Kingsley and needs nothing added: “Thank 
tod every morning that you have something to do 
aat day which must be done whether you like it or 
ot. Being forced to work and forced to do your 
est will breed in you self-control, diligence and 
trength of will, cheerfulness, content, and a hun- 
red other virtues which the idle will never know.” 
Fourth, lay hold on the greatness and goodness 
f God. Lift the mind from the little to the large, 
‘om the temporal to the eternal. Do it regularly. 
tnd as the great things of God become greater, the 
mall things of man will become smaller, and over 
our highstrung nerves will steal the calming 
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wisdom of patience. 

Fifth, keep some part of every day for Bible 
reading, prayer and meditation, and some part of 
every Sabbath for the additional help of public 
worship. Distraction is of the mind, not the body. 
Keep the body under, and the soul on top, by 
religious exercises that strengthen the inner man. 
You can do all these; anybody can. For “God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and 
love, and a sound mind!” 


ADVENTURE 


Satirizing a common fault, Chesterton wrote, 
“Oh, how I love humanity 
With love so pure and pringlish, 
But how I hate the horrid French, 
Who never will be English.” 
Isn’t it so? Many of us identify persons as being 
desirable or undesirable just to the degree they are 
like or unlike ourselves in superficial ways. 

Apply that observation, please! The reason for 
the existence of certain clubs or organizations be- 
comes apparent. People band together who like 
the same kind of cheese, vote the same ticket, live 
in similar neighborhoods or sing the same alma 
mater. And only those who can say Shibboleth with 
the precisely correct accent may join. 

Doubtless this is a comfortable form of existence. 
It offers all the challenge of the sheepfold or the 
hothouse. It offers everything except adventure. 

Adventure is exploration, not safety or stagna- 
tion. It means leaping enclosures which protect or 
enforce our surface uniformities. Adventure, re- 
freshing and rewarding, awaits those who look for 
the deep unities of the spirit binding persons of all 
races and religions together in “‘one great fellow- 
ship of love, throughout the whole wide earth.” 
Adventure may mean bringing to light hidden dis- 
agreements existing among members of the same 
class or club. Then, if there is genuine love, there 
comes the knowledge of a unity deep and abiding 
that over-arches all seeming differences. 

Recall an ancient proverb, “‘Agree to differ but 
resolve to love.” Therein is adventure. 

Harmon M. Geur 


WORLD PROGRESS BRIEFS 
MEXICO. Having found good results from a 


public-owned housing project for government offi- 
cials of all ranks, President Aleman’s administration 
will soon start the building of another, capable of 
providing homes for two thousand families. (WP) 
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This picture shows a portable Ark of the Covenant, used 
by Rabbi Morris Gordon while he was a World War II 
chaplain, resting upon the Memorial Communion Table 
of the Minneapolis Universalist Church. The Adath 
Jeshurun Synagogue Junior Congregation choir is shown 
in the background. At the left of the Ark of the Covenant 
rests the crown which is placed upon the scroll during 


the Jewish Sabbath Service. 
Photo by Leroy Haugsrud 


Dr. Carl H. Olson, minister of the Universalist Church, 
looks on as the scroll of scripture is inspected, prior to 
reading in the service. Participants in the service, left to 
right, are Alvin Gendeim, junior rabbi, Paul Herman, 
junior scroll reader, and Myrna Amsel, junior cantor. 


Photo by Minneapolis Tribune 
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run Synagogue Junior Congregation. 


The Junior Congregation of Adaftl 
Jeshurun Synagogue conducted a Jewisl 
Sabbath Service on Sunday, Novembé 
12, at The First Universalist Church 
Minneapolis during the regular mornifi 
worship hour. Rabbi Morris Gordon wa 
the preacher, explaining ““Basic Tenets @ 
Judaism” to a capacity congregation 
two hundred and sixty-seven people. 

Arranged first as an assembly program 
for the Church School in connection wifl 
its studies of “‘The Church Across thi 
Street,” the service was transferred to th 
church sanctuary so that the adult congre 
gation might share the occasion with th 
children. To the best of local knowledge 
this was the first time that a Jewish Sab 
bath Service had ever been conducted @ 
the regular worship service of a Minne 
apolis Christian congregation. 

Members of the Adath Jeshurun Junio 
Congregation and members of the Uni 
versalist Church School were seated at th 
front of the sanctuary for the service. O 
the next Sunday, motion pictures of § 
Jewish Sabbath Service were shown to thi 
Church School and discussion was hel 
regarding the experience in which they hag 
shared. : 

In welcoming the guests, Dr. Olson said 


This morning, we welcome Rabbi Morrii 
Gordon and members of the Adath Jeshw 


portunity to observe and share in t 
Jewish Sabbath Service. We are gratef 
for this expression of basic religious fellow 


toward a deepened understanding, gool 
will and mutual appreciation. . 


connection with our Universalist program 
of religious education, in which a definit 
effort is made to acquaint the pupils 
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ir Church School with the forms of wor- 
ip and the principles of religion in other 
joups. 
‘When the matter was discussed with 
rs. Clark Chamberlain, who has charge 
| our Church School assembly programs, 
was decided that we should use the fa- 
fities of our church sanctuary and have 
ir adult congregation share in the expe- 
mnce with the children. We were happy 
find Rabbi Gordon in full accord with 
e idea. 
We feel that each person who partici- 
\tes in a service of religion adds some- 
ing of himself to it and only thereby does 
: gain its true benefits. Accordingly, the 
mgregation should share in the various 
aments, as indicated in the orders of 
rvice. We shall be guided by the lay- 
embers of the junior congregation, who 
}cupy the front pews. 
| It should be said that those who lead us 
worship this morning have developed 
le service as a spontaneous expression of 
eir faith and as an aid to their assemblies 
the synagogue. The choir, for example, 
as created by the young people them- 
lves to enrich their worship and has 
thieved its progress without professional 
‘adult teadership. 
Until this moment, our guests may have 
It themselves in a somewhat unfamiliar 
tting. Yet I would assure them that our 
elcome is warm and sincere. And I 
ould have them know, not merely from 
iese words but also from a shared spirit 
‘devotion, that we are kindred in our 
firmation of the great truth recorded in 
ie Book of the Prophet Isaiah that: 
Mine house shall be called an house of 
‘ayer for all people.” 
Our worship together this day is symbol 
id sign of our common allegiance to this 
Amen. 
i. 
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The junior rabbi, scroll reader and cantor advance to 
the pulpit for the reading of the Torah, a high point in 


the service. 
Photo by Leroy Haugsrud 


After greeting the people at the conclusion of the service, 


the officiants stand at the door. of the Minneapolis 
Universalist Church. They are, left to right, Alvin 
Gendeim, junior rabbi, Paul Herman, junior scroll 
reader, Dr. Olson of the Universalist Church and Rabbi 
Morris Gordon, senior rabbi of Adath Jeshurun Syna- 
gogue. 

Photo by Leroy Haugsrud 
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Never Etz, Churchman and Friend 


O*’ CHRISTMAS DAY, 1918, a young Uni- 
versalist minister wrote from Paris, France, to 
Dr. John Smith Lowe, then General Superintendent 


of Universalist Churches, “My experience during 
these past few months over here, part of the time in 
a big camp in the area far behind the lines and part 
of the time in the wreckage and mud and desolation 
of the front, has convinced me anew that our church 
has a divine mission which is just at its beginning.” 

The writer of these words, Roger F. Etz, saw 
repeatedly the break down of religion based on 
dogma and traditionalism in his service with the 
American Expeditionary troops under the Y.M.C.A. 
in France. His Universalism stood him in good 
stead in “the wreckage and mud and desolation” 
of the first world war. He came home on fire with 
enthusiasm for liberal Christianity. 

Dr. Etz’s reaction to his war experience together 
with his steady temperment and his quiet sense of 
loyalty,account, no doubt, for his uninterrupted 
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leadership of the Universalist Church for t 
decades following World War One. The 1 
decade of that work covered the most discouragi 
years of our organized church life. The great « 
pression took mighty toll of material resources a1 
more tragic, it took toll of our human resource 
Our people were worried and afraid. Through it ; 
Roger Etz carried on the difficult and almost hea 
breaking job of Secretary and General Super 
tendent of Universalist Churches. When he fina 
walked out of the office of General Superintend 
in August, 1938, Roger Etz was a very, very tu 
man. As one who was closely associated with h 
during the latter part of his administration, I ¢ 
testify that I never heard him complain in a 
personal way about his lot or the difficulties 
his job. 

Roger Frederick Etz was a native Midwestern 
born in Akron, Ohio, in 1886, the son of George 
Etz and Frances (Rogers) Etz. Following his p 
paratory education in Akron, he came East 2 
entered Tufts College in the Fall of 1904. 1 
Liberal Arts College conferred the degree A.B. 
him in 1909 and the following year, he received 
S.T.B. from Crane Theological School (now TY 
College School of Religion). There followed a y 
of graduate study in The Hartford School of ] 
ligious Pedagogy. : 

As a youth in Akron, Roger was activein Y.P.C 
work and served for several years as a member 
the state Y.P.C.U. board. He later served on 
state youth board while he was a student in M 
sachusetts. From 1910 to 1913, he was natio 
secretary of the organization and editor of 
journal, Onward. Following his graduation fr 
Tufts, he was associated with the beloved Jc 
Coleman Adams in the ministry of our church 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

In February, 1913, Roger Etz was called to 

astorate of the White Memorial Universa 
Church, Concord, New Hampshire. Here he ser 
four years ‘in a happy and useful pastorate u 
his resignation in 1917 to go into war service. 

Following the war, Dr. Etz became secretary 
the Universalist General Convention in 1919. 7 
position he carried until 1928, acting also as 
time minister of the Charleworuy Massachuse 
Universalist Church for most of that period. 
1928, following the resignation of Dr. John Sm 
Lowe from the office of General Supenaeaar 


. Etz was made Executive Secretary. In April 
1930, the two offices were combined and the 
ard OF Tiyastees elected Roger F. Etz Secretary 
i General Superintendent. Commenting on this 
ion, one of our local church papers outside of 
'w England said, “For about two years, Dr. Etz 
3 been acting in this capacity without the title. 
iring this time, he has visited our churches from 
une to California, wrestling with their problems, 
inding a challenge which has put new life into 
¢ denomination.” 
In 1927, Lombard College conferred the honorary 
gree Doctor of Divinity on Roger F. Etz. In 
29,his Alma Mater,Tufts College, gave Dr. Etz 
2 honorary degree, Doctor of Sacred Theology. 
In 1934, Dr. Etz went abroad on a trip that took 
n around the world. He went West across the 
cific first where he spent a month studying our 
rk in Japan. He took the greetings of American 
iiversalism to the Liberal Christian Church of the 
lilippine Islands. In India, he visited Gandhi and 
wbindranath Tagore. He returned by way of 
rope and stopped in Copenhagen, Denmark, for 
e world Congress of Religious Liberals. 

r. Etz came back from this journey convinced 
at we should carry on in Japan. He also returned 
th forebodings of the coming World War Two. 
What too many statesmen and politicians of the 
ne did not see and a handful of thoughtful journal- 
§ and religionists did see, Roger Etz saw and 
ophesied. In an address in Boston, he said in 
irt, ““In every country you see signs of a ferment, 
mething going on underneath the surface. In 
urope everything on the surface apparently is 
liet, but beneath you see signs of conflict, and a 
nflagration that may break out at any time. It 
a world living in fear, the Philippines afraid of 
pan, Japan afraid of Russia, every nation afraid 
“some og nation . . . It is a world in danger of 
ar. ” 

So the years passed and Roger, primarily a home 
ving man, was away from his home most of the 
me doing his job. In his quiet and undemonstra- 
ve way, he was all the while bringing the tradi- 
onally independent auxiliary organizations to- 
sther in co-operative work that gradually elimi- 
ated overlapping and duplication. This itself 
asajob. The groups were sometimes contentious, 
ut Etz was patient and persistent. He it was who 
resided over the first Council of Religious Educa- 
on that was created by the Baltimore Convention 
(1919. That marked the beginning of our modern 
‘ganizing. The Council of Executives followed. 
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These steps laid the foundation and educated 
Universalist folk to the need for a rationally de- 
partmentalized church. This kind of work and 
later quiet support no doubt motivated the present 
General Superintendent in his heartfelt comment on 
Dr. Etz. Said Dr. Cummins, ‘‘No man could have 
been more fortunate in the person of his predecessor 
than was I. Dr. Etz, in 1937, pledged his hearty 
support. This pledge he kept to the end.” 

Roger Etz had an unusual capacity for sheer 
work. Carrying on the routine work of the secretary 
and superintendent’s office, doing the extensive 
field work, supervising the financing of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church, giving many hours to 
personal counseling, he nevertheless found time in 
the eight years from 1930 through 1938 to write 
and see through the press an annual Lenten manual 
for our people. These little books were always 
done conscientiously after careful thought and re- 
search. I remember especially the 1938 manual 
built around the admonition of second Peter, 
“Giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue; and 
to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge self-control, 
and to self-control steadfastness, and to stead- 
fastness godliness, and to godliness brotherly 
kindness, and to brotherly kindness love.” It 
seemed then as it now seems that that enumeration 
of spiritual qualities embodied the ideals by which 
Roger Etz lived. 

On December 19, 1950, Roger F. Etz died follow- 
ing a long illness from a heart ailment. Funeral 
services were held in the Medford Square Universal- 
ist Church which Dr. Etz had served as pastor 
since 1941. The Rev. Robert L’H Miller of Fram- 
ingham, who had been sent into the ministry by 
Dr. Etz, opened the service with Scripture and 
Prayer. Dean John M. Ratcliff of Tufts School of 
Religion read from the poets, and Dr. Robert 
Cummins delivered the address. The Universalist 
fellowship was represented by a record number of 
ministers and laymen from many parishes. Clergy- 
men of numerous other denominations, fraternal 
organizations, and civic bodies packed the church 
in testimony of respect and affection for Dr. Etz. 

On June 11, 1913, Roger F. Etz married Verta A. 
Smith of Atkinson, New Hampshire. Two children 
were born to this union John R. and Dorothy Etz. 
Dr. Etz is survived by Mrs. Etz and his son and 
daughter and one grandson. 

The unique quality that made men trust Roger 
F. Etz and so value his friendship highly is most 
aptly described by the following personal remini- 
scences of two men who worked closely with him 
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in his active years. Dean John Murray Atwood of 
St. Lawrence and past-president of The Universalist 
Church of, America, and A. Ingham Bicknell, 
treasurer, wrote ‘the following tributes. 

Dean Atwood said: 

“The removal of Roger Etz by death from our 
ranks will come to a great many in our Zion with a 
sense of personal loss and bereavement. Probably 
no one in our church in the last fifty years had 
served so long or so prominently. He had ac- 
quired a wide acquaintance with our ministers and 
churches, knew their history and understood their 
problems as did few others. So he was thus their 
trusted counselor. Yet he was a rather undemon- 
strative man who did not push himself forward or 
talk with a loud voice to attract attention. Indeed 
one had to work with him to discover his superior 
qualities of mind and heart. Very early he showed 
a capacity for handling details and a keen, practical 
business sense which commended him as one whose 
judgment it was safe to follow. Perhaps, theologic- 
ally and otherwise, he was rather conservative; 
but he was never a yes-man. On the contrary, he 
had decided convictions for which he stood. In a 
conference you always wanted his candid opinion. 
Withal he was a good comrade, with a quiet humor 
and a kindly human interest in folks that made him 
a good pastor and a true friend.” 

Mr. Bicknell said of his life long friend: 

“Those of us who knew Roger F. Etz intimately 
as I did for some forty years felt a comradeship with 
him never to be forgotten. Above everything else, 
he had an absolute honesty of friendship, found only 
too rarely. He and I might disagree on policies, as 
we frequently did, and argue strenuously on some 
point at issue, as we frequently did, but that never 
affected our friendship in the slightest; and, after 
the argument was over, win or lose, it would seem 
that we were better friends than before. More- 
over, | always knew that any position he took, he 
did so because he felt that it was the only right one 
to take. I always knew exactly where he stood and 
that, of course, is one of the finest things in friend- 
ships. 

“During the last few years, since his retirement 
from the office of General Superintendent, I did 
not see him as frequently as before; but, every 
time I did see him, our friendship was just as 
spontaneous and just as sincere as when I was 
seeing him almost every day. Roger’s friendship 
was like a rare jewel, something always to be kept— 
never to be lost.” 
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COMMITTEE ON REPEAL OF 
McCARRON ACT 


The formation of a national committee to repe 
the McCarran Act was recently announced | 
thirty-two prominent Americans, including ty 
Nobel Prize winners, six bishops, and leading ed 
cators and scientists. They have already be 
joined by over one thousand others from every Sta 
and the District of Columbia. 

Among the initiators of the committee are Nob 
Prize winners Emily Greene Balch and Thom: 
Mann; Methodist Bishop: James C. Baker at 
Bishop W. J. Walls of the A. M. E. Zion Chure 
Frank Rosenblum, Secretary-Treasurer, Amalg; 
mated Clothing Workers, CIO; Frank Aydelott 
Institute of Advanced Studies, Princeton Univer 
ity; Dr. John A. Mackay, President, Princeteé 
Theological Seminary; and Pierre van Paassé 
Unitarian clergyman and author. 

Committee spokesmen John B. Thompson, Deai 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, University of Ch 
cago, and Robert Morss Lovett, former acting go 
ernor of the Virgin Islands, explained that the con 
mittee grew out of the appeal of more than nineteé 
hundred leading Americans to President Truma 
and Congress for defeat of the McCarran Bill la 
fall and out of countless letters since its passag 
urging them to lead a movement for repeal. 

Thompson and Lovett said: “The hysteria at 
intimidation which the law has evoked in the ty 
months since its passage, have strengthened 
opposition of those who were against its passé 
and have opened the eyes of many who were ni 
fully aware of the dangers of such repressive legi 
lation.” 

“The present situation holds three most hopeft 
prospects,” they added. ‘“‘First is the repeal mea 
ure introduced by Rep. Adolph Sabath (Dem 
Illinois). We shall launch a campaign on Congre 
for full support of this measure. Second, we he 
the recent actions of important national organiz 
tions in favor of repeal (the National Conventi 
of the CIO; the American Federationist, offici 
organ of the AF of L; the League of United Syn 
gogues; the American Civil Liberties Union; ai 
many others. 


BRITAIN. Quakers bent on repairing wartil 
damage to Friends’ House, London, felt that bread ¢ 
upon the waters had returned when they recently 
ceived a contribution toward the building fund from 
anonymous Ceeeny ‘to help repair damages wrou; 
by my countrymen.” 
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the Council of Superintendents 


obert Cummins 


*HE COUNCIL of Superintendents of The 
Universalist Church met for three days (Nov- 
Ber 28-30) at the Lincklaen House in Cazenovia, 
Y. Thirteen persons were in attendance, repre- 
iting nine states. The General Superintendent 
sided. 
This council of Universalist leaders is not a 
louse of Bishops”. Members are state superin- 
idents (full-time or part-time) who have been 
osen by their state boards; state boards which, in 
*n, have been elected by delegates from the 


arches. States not having superintendents are 
ged to send representatives. The council meets 
ce a year. 


Recent sessions held in Syracuse and Cleveland, 
ile proftable and pleasant, could not compare in 
rk accomplished or in the splendid spirit of 
lowship with this latest meeting in Cazenovia. 
commodations were adequate; the food was 
licious and nicely served; our place of meeting 
is comfortable and pleasant; and it was voted 
animously to meet again at the Lincklaen House 
¢ second week of November in 1951. 
Present to discuss their special areas of responsi- 
ity were Philip R. Giles, Carleton M. Fisher and 
orton Colbert and members of the general denom- 
ational staff. Of particular interest were colored 
des of our work in Japan, shown by Mr. Fisher, 
10 has just returned from abroad. 
Under careful discussion were such subjects as: 
sorganization of States into Areas; Possible Aban- 
nment of State Fellowship Committees in Favor 
the Central Committee of Fellowship; the Need 
a General Convocation of Ministers at which 
ey would be faced with their denominational 
ssponsibilities; a Code of Ministerial Ethics; 
iplementation of Our Denomination-wide Unified 
peal; the Desirability of Entering upon an 
ygressive Program to Establish Fellowship Units 
Communities where no Universalist Churches 
ist. 
Personnel of all sessional committees of the 
¢neral Assembly were made known; pulpit vacan- 
S were listed, as were possible candidates. Plans 
re made to issue a pamphlet designed to recruit 
our ministry. It was voted to establish standard 
ocedure to be followed in the settlement of minis- 
. The General Superintendent announced 
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recent action by the Trustees inaugurating next 
June our first annual Seminar for New Ministers, 
to which seminar will be brought (as guests of the 
denomination) all ministers who have come into 
fellowship during the previous year. Sessions will 
be held at denominational headquarters, during 
which they will be made acquainted with all aspects 
of the work of our Church and all facilities to be 
made available to them as parish ministers. 

Ways and means of enlisting as lay-preachers our 
more promising laymen came in for serious con- 
sideration and plans were devised to provide such 
laymen with “reading courses’”’, so as to better equip 
them for their duties. It was agreed that, with 
nineteen per cent of our churches rural in character 
and, therefore, limited in means, this might be a 
very real step forward. 

Judgment was unanimous that action should be 
taken to salvage resources which might accrue from 
properties badly located and now inactive or dor- 
mant, although it was recognized this will have to 
be done in cooperation with state boards and state 
counsel. 

The subject of ministers’ pensions was debated 
and feeling ran high that all states should pool all 
available funds. Referred to the General Assembly 
was a recommendation in connection with any 
vote by churches on a possible plan of federal union 
with the Unitarians: that the required seventy-five 
per cent be ‘‘of those voting” and not of all churches 
listed.. Referred to the Department of Survey and 
Evaluation was a council recommendation that the 
Laws of Fellowship, Government and Discipline be 
altered so as to provide for “ordination into the 
Universalist ministry’. 

Snow was falling outside as, inside, the council 
joined hands in a friendship circle and together con- 
cluded the sessions with the Mispah Benediction. 


CUBA. Still primarily a one-crop country, Cuba 
is in for a measure of prosperity from its sale of the 
annual crop of sugar to the U. S. A. Although 
labor suffers from seasonal employment, the sale 
will help provide jobs also. Now three thousand 
more workers are getting a break, for the first sugar-. 
bag factory in the nation’s history is soon to be set 
up. Hitherto all bags have been imported. (WP) 
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This Is Your World 


Devere:- Allen 


OME TIME SOON, probably not later than 

March, the twenty-one American republics 
will join in a meeting, through their foreign min- 
isters, to consider a plea by the United States for 
Western Hemispheric unity in the world crisis. 
The sessions, presumably, will deal both with ideas 
and action. Outwardly, a considerable degree of 
unity will be achieved and announced. But as 
long as there is no real unity in economic affairs, 
the political structure will rest on shaky ground. 

If you want to know the greatest weakness of the 
Latin American area when it comes to putting up a 
common front, the answer is simple; simple and 
unfortunate. It is the lack of any extensive inter- 
American trade. Before World War II, the entire 
trade of the twenty Latin American nations with 
each other amounted to only eight per cent of their 
total international commerce. The war, with its 
common pressures and with a lot of help from the 
United States, gave mutual trade a real boost. In 
1948, the total figure was $600,000,000. But in 
1949, it had reverted to the old days, at least in its 
trend, and had dropped back to $450,000,000. 

The lack of unity in the economic sphere that has 
so long cursed Europe prevails in most of Latin 
America. The shortage of dollars has been acute. 
As a result, trade barriers have been raised lately, 
rather than lowered. Exchange controls, import 
quotas, and other arbitrary devices have militated 
against the flow of mutual commerce. In fact, in 
certain countries, there has been a drive for self- 
sufficiency. All this is economic insanity, harmful 
to everyone’s welfare and prosperity. If the poten- 
tial steel output of Chile or Brazil, for instance, 
could be mobilized for the good of all Latin America, 
the benefits would be widespread. 

Spanish conquests in Latin America set a strange, 
persistent pattern, a pattern which has endured for 
three hundred years. Afraid to have the colonies 
of the New World acquire much strength, Spain 
forbade them to trade directly with each other. 
Long after that ban was lifted, country after country 
is still obeying it. Other factors, too, play a part: 
the coming of air transport has promoted some 
increases in trade, but on the whole, there is a vast 
need for more overland communication. Moun- 
tains, miasmic swamps, deserts, all stand in the way 
of mutuality. 
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Underneath all this, however, is a mental attit 
The human race, in Latin America, Asia, Eure 
even to a large extent in the United States, s 
clings to an outmoded nationalism. Those y 
believe that the final solution for war is wo 
government, often fail to make the valid po 
that world government, if it could be brought 
pass, would result in a vast prosperity for humé 
kind. But nationalism remains so powerful t 
countless people would rather cling to it than” 
the least thing to accomplish an eventual, lo 
range world unity. 

Sometimes the fault lies with the advocates 
world government themselves. It certainly sour 
like a crackpot proposition to imply, as some 
that we can have world government in the ea 
future. But such fantastic suggestions are 
typical of world government movements as a whe 
And federalists are on~solid ground when th 
insist that human well-being would be advana 
once nationalism becomes the anachronis 
it is rapidly growing into in a_technologt 
society. Many honest doubters just can’t see wo 
government with the Soviet bloc included; giy 
the current world situation, they are right. W. 
they forget is this: by the time Russia could e 
be brought to take part in a world government, 
would be a very different Russia. It is not t 
realistic to work for the goal, thus creating foung 
tions of understanding on which the eventt 
structure may rest. Even Winston Churchill, 
can hardly be regarded as a radical, has said: 
creation of an authoritative, all-powerful wo 
order is the ultimate aim toward which we 
strive.” 

How reluctant we are to combine our comm 
interests, our joint intelligence, for the comm 
good! Travelers in London have sometimes fou 
on house fronts queer metal tags that date b 
more than one hundred years. These were affix 
by private insurance firms, each of which had 
own separate fire department. Only that fir 
fire-fighting outfit would come to. put out a blz 
in that particular house, even though the dwell; 
might be much nearer to other fire crews. It wa 
until 1832 that all the insurance companies unii 
to maintain a single fire-fighting crew and apparat 
And it was thirty-three years after that before 1 
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‘of London had a Ge fire-fighting system. 
at could better symbolize the present state of 
world! The United Nations is, of course, a 
ve effort to move us up beyond the 1865 stage; 
it is new and as a young institution, it has its 
aral weaknesses. 
i time of need, in small ways, unity seems to 
. Witness the one hundred Indian potentates, 
ie princes now in a cold world. Led by the 
qaraja of Baroda, they have taken steps to 
inize against discrimination. In a statement 
r bitterly complain because “‘not a single former 
t has been invited to an official function since 
a became independent three and a half years 
|” In modern style, the princes have formed a 
m. It has not been determined whether they 
| push their grievances by the carrying of union 
s cards, by picket lines, or by taking the name 
Ancient Union of Associated Underprivileged 
jandrums. But they have an idea there, and 
doubtless learn more as they proceed. Couldn’t 
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‘ON ENTERING A CHURCH 


ove built this shrine; these hallowed walls up- 
to give seclusion from the hurrying throng, 
1 tumult on the street, complaint and wrong, 
a rivalry and strife, from taunt of foes, if foes 
rhast. On silent feet come in, bow low in peni- 
te. Whoe’er thou art, thou, too, hast sinned. 
ift in prayer thy heart, they Father’s blessing 
eth. Read within this holy place, in pictured 
t portrayed, the character of worthies who, 
1 years long past, still speak the message here 
layed i in universal language not to fade. Leave 
1 thy burden, all thy cares and fears; faith, 
* and love are thine, for thou hast prayed. 
Y —Joun Davipson 
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LO—A thousand graduate students of Oslo’s 
a colleges put in a hard day working as volun- 
s to help clean up their city. Under the direc- 
of municipal officials, they sailed out to Long 
nd in the harbor, and cleared away tons of 
imulated. debris. 

lusic was furnished by the students’ own band, 
‘the city provided three thousand hot dogs. 
ork, the evening was given over to dancing 
works, The youths secured a new recreation 
gd the town fathers, troubled by a labor 


Come Storm or 
Sunshine, Ferry Beach 
Carries on in the 
Service of Universalism 


Top: This little lady found the entrance to the 


Chapel in the Grove shut tight. 


Bottom picture: Roger Howes and Edward 
Hempel, treasurer, inspect the damage to Ferry 


Beach Grove after the November storm. 
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LUMB LINE 


‘Behold, I will set a plumbline in the midst of my people, 
Israel.” 


HEN the hopelessly intangled international 

situation gives us that helpless feeling, it 
might be well to reflect that possibly this neither 
is the area of our effective responsibility nor is it 
basically important. 

The most outstanding personality of the history 
of mankind evinced no interest in the conflict of 
nations, although his world was disturbed and 
presented many logical corporate claims on_ his 
loyalties. Jesus apparently was convinced that 
man’s effective work is done in the area of personal 
relations, and no degree of national calamity could 
displace its primacy in his mind. He did not speak 
to the cataclysmic world conditions. He refused to 
be drawn away from the fundamental work of 
person to person relationships, to a part in the 
artificial, superficial, corporate functions. He spoke 
almost entirely of problems of personal ethics. His 
messages were not proclamations, but conversa- 
tions for the most part, with a few historically un- 
important people; Martha, a housewife; a woman 
at a well; a beggar on a country road. 

Yet these quiet conversations have through the 
years swelled to a thundering that all can hear, 
while the proclamations of kings and emperors, 
the “newspaper headlines” of those days, have sunk 
to a barely perceptible whisper. Could it be that 
what we read in the newspapers is not as important 
as that which we read in the hearts of men? 

It is true that we have become too accustomed to 
thinking and acting in terms of the gratuitous 
grouping of persons, forgetting the units which 
make up the inescapable elements of the groups. 
We squander, on great, sweeping, world-shaking 
events, on hypothetical issues, the concern and 
dedication that we owe to our everyday, person-to- 
person relationships. The liberal church, especi- 
ally, has interpreted religious action to be by and 
with groups, by-passing the duty of individuals to 
individuals. Our personal responsibilities too often 
have been relinquished to representatives, who 
examine and decide for us, who even, it may be, 
get angry on our mistaken -behalf and commit us to 
action far from our genuine duty. Yet, in the last 
analysis, as James Whitcomb Riley said, ‘‘God’ll 
send the bill to you”. 

—CRITERIUS 
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LO, THE PARSON’S POOR WIFE 


Pastors’ wives as a group are the best educat 
women in the community and receive the least 
their work. Four-fifths of them have attend 
college. One-third of them are trained teache 
One out of five was trained in the field of religio 
education. The average pastor’s wife lives thirt 
two years in a house she does not own and f 
which she does not pay rent. So she does not coi 
plain if it is inconvenient 

The kitchen sink is inadequate in one parsona 
out of six. Many parsonages were built years ag 
In one-third of them, there is not adequate storal 
space. . 

The pastor’s wife may sing in the choir, teach 
class in the Sabbath school, go calling with 
husband in the afternoon and sit in the front se 
at the evening service. The people appreciate 
she does and sometimes almost tell her so. But t 
next morning, on wash day, in sixty-one per cé 
of the parsonages, she must lift the old wooden 
galvanized iron tubs, because the parsonage de 
not have stationary tubs connected with hot a 
cold water. 

When the old parsonage was built, clothes close 
were not common in the bed rooms. But> ma 
parsonages have not yet been modernized. — 
thirty-one per cent of them, the bed rooms are st 
without clothes closets. 

The Rural Church Department at Drew Semi 
ary, Madison, New Jersey, has just completed 
interdenominational study of one thousand, o 
hundred seventy-one parsonages or manses 
rectories located in forty-seven different stat 
The printed report covers one hundred twel 
pages, contains seventy photographs and is bet 
distributed on a non-profit basis for forty cents 
copy. 

The report lists the standard equipment a pj 
sonage needs and indicates that which should 
provided by the church and that which the past 


usually provides. 


“BUST THAT BALLOON!’ 


A few months ago, President Truman announé 
he was considering appointing a full-time Ambas 
dor to the Vatican. This was a “trial balloo 
If you value American liberty, if you think dem 
racy worth keeping, write (1) President Trum 
(2) Both your Senators, that there must be no Un 
States Ambassador to the Pope! a 

The Christian 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


isIS OF MERGER, INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM 


| the Editor: 
The Rev. Harvey Swanson’s deep disturbance over 
. Cummins’ statement on Unitarian-Universalist 
rger deeply disturbs me. He claims that he favors the 
rger, but I infer from his letter that he would insist 
it all members accept his concept of God — ‘a God of 
fe.” This would not be merger, but submission. Dr. 
mmins states what I think is the basis for merger in 
it the wider fellowship would welcome “unitarian, 
aitarian, non-Christian, Christian, . . . theist, humanist, 
rostic.” 
Does this mean, as Mr. Swanson believes, that he or 
ter theistic Universalists would have to sacrifice their 
icept of God? Certainly not. No more than a human- 
ic Unitarian would be forced to subscribe to the theism 
either church. This would be a democratic merger, 
ereby every variety of religious belief within each 
irch could work together in advancing a humanitarian 
igion. 

he Unitarian church exists today with theistic and 
manistic elements. Both now work in close harmony 
“many problems, both will after the merger. Of 
irse there is and will always be individual disagreement 
theology; but this does not prevent cooperation in 
: broader aspects of the church. 
Mr. Swanson refers to the “great glory” of Universal- 
1 as its concept of God. But I doubt that all Univer- 
ists agree on a definition of this concept. Mr. Swanson 
§ a “God of love”, while the statement of faith refers 
a “God as Eternal and All-conquering Love.” This 
itself could be interpreted many ways. 

In short, the only basis for merger must be individual 
dom of belief. If Mr. Swanson and others of his view 
inot agree to this, then now is not the time for merger. 
L. Bryce Andersen 
President TRI-U 


Student Association 


IT JUST COULD BE 


the Editor: 

\ few of us in this quarter know the identification of 
he Thing”, from the song of the same name by 
arles Addams. We have arrived at our conclusions by 
| processes of deduction. ‘The Thing” is character- 
1 musically by three percussive swats in the penulti- 
te phrase of each stanza (clue number one). The 
g always returns to remind us of the unhappy pre- 
ament of the*possessor of ““The Thing” (clue number 
»). It is represented as a sort of ghastly horror, from 
ich strong men flee screaming and dogs scuttle away 
h their tails between their legs (clue number three). 
dave you guessed the identity of this “Thing”? Ask 
irself these questions: 1) What one possession makes 
st men unhappy these days? 2) What makes men 
‘from the possessor of “The Thing’? 3) What could 
ee musical swats mean? 

till no ideas? What is the most unpopular ideal 
ong men? Peace? Love? These seem to be the most 
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unpopular thoughts today. What makes men run from 
the possessor of ideals about peace and love and good 
will? The fear of these things (from clue number two). 
Who are the most upset men today? Those who have 
great hopes for the nation and world and cannot get 
other men to believe in them (from clue number three). 
What is “The Thing’? It is “‘peace on earth” or “God 
is Love”’ (from clue number one). We can’t decide just 
which one of these it is, but they add up to the same 
“Thing”. How about it? 

Robert S. Wolley 
St. Lawrence University, 


Canton, N. Y. 


WELCOME BACK! 


To the Editor: 

The December copy of your magazine was loaned to 
me by a fellow member of the fellowship here. It is so 
full of inspiration and stimulation, that | want to return 
my name to your mailing list after many years of lapse. 


Mary C, Barker 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


NONE MORE INTERESTED 


To the Editor: 

If Adelaide Ballou were my descendant I’d expect her 
to offer some remarkable explanation of why Uncle Sam 
did not provide at least postage money for the dependents 
of his two faithful defenders. 

However, one of my own descendants did once proudly 
hand me a story that started about like this: ‘‘After the 
gun went off, Mary saw that she had killed her grand- 
mother. The telephone was busy so she sat down and 
read her book for awhile . . .” 

My sudden explosion of laughter brought tears to the 
child’s eyes, and that’s always bad teaching. 

‘I’m so sorry darling”, I said, “‘but if you had just 
killed me, do you honestly think you would want to sit 
down and read a book?” 

“But Mary had to do something”’, she replied. ‘‘And 
I said the telephone was busy, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, dear, and you started your story off with a fine 
bang!’ 

“That’s just what the teacher said, ‘Start off with a 
sort of shock like something you wouldn’t want to hap- 
pen, and then solve the problem’, that’s just what she 
said and that’s just what I did.” 

“But”, said I, “if you didn’t want smiles where you 
didn’t intend them, your solution should sound reason- 
able, as if it actually happened.” 

“If you had read the rest of the story, Grandma, you ' 
would have seen that you weren’t really killed just scared 
and fainted!” 

One morning much later, I found my helpless ninety 
year old father had died peacefully in his sleep. I turned 
to the telephone and found it busy, took up the Leader 
and read until the telephone was free. Then it was I 
remembered that hurt child. Maybe reading was more 
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of a natural response to something that can’t be helped 
than I had known before. 

Anyway Adelaide Ballou is on her way to success and 
I for one am glad to see any child given encouragement 
aléng with helpful criticism. : 

I see my year is up and enclose three dollars. I have 
been reading The Christian Leader since way back in 
Dr. Bisbee’s time. Through the years I have watched 
the names come and go and what the names stand for. 
Not one of your readers has been more interested in the 
discussions, or learned more from them, or have been 
more thankful for the chance to listen in than I have. 

I do not have money to help in your work, but I am 
thankful that I can continue to have The Christian 
Leader. 

(Isolated Universalist) Agnes Howarth 
Aurora, Illinois 


FROM THE AUTHOR OF LAYMEN’S 
PULPIT RESOLUTION 


To the Editor: 

I should like to write, for readers of The Christian 
Leader, a few words explaining the pulpit resolution 
passed at the Washington Cae of Laymen. As 
the layman who proposed the resolution, I feel that | 
should do what I can to make our intention clear. 

This resolution stating that the laymen there assem- 
bled felt our ministers should “emphasize the moral and 
spiritual aspects” whenever discussing economic, politi- 
cal, or social questions was passed as an expression of 
the opinion of a majority and not either as a criticism 
of the clergy or as a directive to the clergy. In the course 
of our discussion of preaching, we felt we wanted to 
arrive at certain points of agreement, this being one of 
them. A few men did feel that some of our ministers 
spend too much time discussing economic, political, and 
social questions, and still fewer men felt that our minis- 
ters should avoid such matters ent rely. When others 
took the opposite view, maintaining stoutly that we 
must relate religion to important contemporary prob- 
lems, it was felt necessary to find a common ground of 
agreement on this point so that we could go on to other 
business. In order to bring the meeting to such a com- 
mon ground of agreement, I suggested the resolution 
that was passed. The resolution reads, “We believe that 
when dealing with political, economic, and social matters, 
our pulpit should emphasize the moral and religious 
aspects.” 

ith the principle stated in this resolution, Dr. 
Brainard Gibbons has expressed his “hearty personal 
approval,” though he has expressed some concern as to 
ae attitude of some of those who voted for it, as well 
as the possible effect it may have upon “the super- 
sensitive minister.” My explanation may make it clear 
that only a few men, far fewer than would be found in 
similar gatherings of men of most of the other denom- 
inations, were so partisan as not to realize that our 
ministers are handling economic, political, and social 
problems with anion upon the moral and religious 
aspects: Because I share with Dr. Gibbons the desire 
that we may have ‘‘a free open pulpit,” and because I 
do not want our resolution to be misinterpreted by 
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“the supersensitive minister,” I am wr ting this lettes 
The resolution begins with “We believe.” No attemp 
was made to alter anyone else’s beliefs. It was felt tha 
the clergy might wish to know what we believe and tha 
this was our inning. Perhaps above all, it was felt that b 
using the words “‘should emphasize the moral an 
spiritual aspects,” the majority would justify in th 
minds of the minority unlimited freedom for the di 
cussion of vital economic, political, and social matter: 
The whole resolution, then, was intended as lay approv: 
of a social gospel. 

I, personally, believe that the resolution might bette 
have been worded like this: We believe that the’ liber 
pulpit is so vitally concerned about moral and religiot 
aspects of life that it must frequently deal with economi 
political and social matters. 

Kingsbury Badgi 
South Weymouth, Mass. ’ 


MOTHER PAYS THE BILL 
To the Editor: 


Enclosed is check for another year’s subscription | 
The Leader. Excuse the poor writing. Have been throu 
a gruelling illness from which I have staged a 
comeback. As usual, my men folks enjoy The Lea 
and I do also. 


Claremont, California Ciara WILKIE SHAR 


STILL WANTS THE LEADER 


To the Editor: 

Please find enclosed three dollars for The Christi 
Leader to be sent to my father, Mr. U. S. Ray. Hek 
been a subscriber for many years and although his si 
is mailings he still wants to continue to have the Lea 
at hand. 


Mrs. Glenn J. Nog 
Dayton, Ohio 


Please enter my subscription to The Christian” 
Leader as below: 

One year’s subscription 

Two years’ subscription 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
108 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


A Fournal of the Universalist Fellowship 
Enclosed find Check or Money Order. 


Our Library Desk 


PRIMER OF CHRISTIANITY 
Three volumes: 

_ Part I—The Beginning of the 
Gospel—$1.50 
Part I]—The Furtherance of 
: the Gospel—$1.75 
_ Part II1]—The Truth of the 
~_ Gospel—$1.75 

_ Oxford University Press 

These three little books are evi- 
nce that a serious endeavor is 
sing made to present to the modern 
yman, in simple terms, the basic 
formation necessary to a grasp and 
1 appreciation of the Christian 
lessage. Recognizing the oft- 
| ce indictment, that modern 

ristianity seems irrelevant to the 
zeds of the present day, the three 
titers of this series seek to illum- 
late the material, dealing, first 
ith the historical origins of Chris- 
anity, then, with the spread and 
evelopment of Christian thought, 
ad finally, with the justification of 
hristianity as an answer to the 
roblems of twentieth century man. 
ince the books originate from an 
piscopalian background, the reader 
lay expect to share the keenness of 
jund scholarship, the freedom of 
ie Anglican mind, but withal the 
ogmatic interests of that point of 


lew. 

In Part I, T. W. Manson, the dis- 
nguished professor of Biblical Crit- 
ism and Exegesis at the University 
f Manchester, approaches the ques- 
on: “What are the origins of 
hristianity?”  Tersely, clearly, 
‘isely, Dr. Manson summarizes. 
le points out that both ancient and 
todern suspicion and distrust of 
‘hristianity are based on ignorance. 
le sketches the background for 
lew Testament events as rooted in 
faccabean times, and makes under- 
‘tandable the political conditions 
i which the Herods and the 
‘omans figured, and in which the 
‘harisees, the Sadducees, the Zeal- 
its played their parts. 

| He explores the conflicting inter- 
retations of the word ‘‘Messiah” 
sets the Essenes in their dis- 
ictive roles. Then, through the 
resentation of a new and exciting 
nslation of the earliest Gospel, 
k, Dr. Manson shows how the 


original impact of Jesus upoh people 
was continued in the Church. 

- The Gospel of Mark, in_ its 
Mansonian form, is broken down 
into significant sections, and each 
section is given a brief interpreta- 
tion. The bulk of the book is given 
to this project. There are also con- 
nective tissues linking up aspects of 
the Book of Acts, he Pauline 
Epistles and the Gospel of John. 

The merit of this book is not to be 
found in any novel hypothesis or 
startling disclosure, but rather in 
its simplicity and excellence of con- 
ception and presentation. It com- 
mends itself as a textbook for lay- 
men, and it will be refreshing and 
stimulating to ministers. 

The Furtherance of the Gospel, 
written by Dr. R. W. Moore, Head- 
master Spe School, is Part II 
in the series. It is a discerning and 
revealing excursion into Church 
History for the purpose of showing 
how Christianity spread, what cir- 
cumstances and obstacles deter- 
mined the nature of the expansion, 
what methods and devices Chris- 
tianity adopted and developed at 
specific times. One of the most 


conspicuous gaps in the knowledge’ 


of the average layman is to be found 
at this very point, and it is this 
deficiency which Dr. Moore’s book 
seeks. to supply. _ Professor La- 
Tourette’s multi-volumed work on 
The Expansion of Christianity would 
never be touched by our busy lay- 
man. But The Furtherance of the 
Gospel will yield insight and under- 
standing to him who reads as he 
runs. 

In brief, it can be said that here is 
an attempt to show the effects of the 
life and teachings of Jesus as they 
impinged upon the mind and heart 
of Christians in the years when 
Christianity had to make its way 
in the crumbling Roman world, in 
the rising medieval world, and amid 
the forces which entered into west- 
ern civilization. 

Part Il], The Truth of the Gospel 
is written by the Rev. George B. 
Caird, professor of New Testament 
Literature at McGill University, 
and addresses itself to the question, 
“Ts Christianity ¢rue?”’ Granting 


now that an insight has been gained 
into the formation of the Christian 
message and its nineteen hundred 
year career, it remains to inquire 
into the validity of that message for 
men and women who are trying to 
live amid the problems of the 
twentieth century. 

As Professor Caird wrestles with 
the doubts, criticisms and fallacies 
which have kept many people from 
accepting Christianity, he tries to 
be non-technical, forthright and 
conversational. He wants to be 
scientific in outlook where that out- 
look is permissible, but he sees the 
limitations of science. He also 
seeks to preserve the basic pattern 
of Christian dogmatics. Writes 
Caird: “Briefly, what the Christian 
world believes is this: God has made 
this world as a training school for 
human character, where men and 
women can be educated for a fuller 
life of friendship with himself. Part 
of this education is the gift of free 
choice, to accept or to disregard the 
purposes of God. All the moral evil 
in the world comes ultimately from 
man’s abuse of his freedom. . . . 
In Jesus Christ, God has entered the 
world in human form to do battle 
with those powers of evil which have 
proved too strong for the unaided 
strength of men.” Jesus’ death, 
seemingly tragic, was decisive in 
combatting evil; the resurrection 

roves Jesus to have been victor- 
ious. Jesus is now alive, accessible; 
he will lead his followers into ever- 
lasting life; God’s ultimate victor 
is assured. To defend this Ae 
rationally is Professor Caird’s pur- 
pose. This reader does not think he 
makes a convincing defense, but he 
has nevertheless written a spirited 
and interesting book. For liberals 
who no longer.subscribe to orthodox 
positions, this book makes an ex- 
cellent source of discussion, for 
Professor Caird does not permit his 
readers to shrug off airily doctrinal 
matters that have been of deep con- 
cern to the church through the ages. 
At the same time, Professor Caird 
is so thoroughly a sane, modern 
liberal at points that it is absorbing 
to watch his struggle to bolster up 
the ancient faith with the new 


: mh 


insight. 

Professor Caird repudiates stren- 
uously the infallible Bible; but he 
holds to seme of the New Testa- 
ment miracles as miracles. He says 
the doctrine of the Virgin Birth is 
relatively unessential; he has never 
been able to make up his mind 
about it. Greek philosophy working 
itself out in Christian’ creeds took 
Christianity away from the living 
Christ, but the Trinity is inescap- 
able, though a mystery. The 
problem of evil is never solved by 
explanation, but by vigorous 
struggle to overcome evil. It is 
darkly hinted that there may be 
more to the concept of “The Prince 
of Darkness” than we moderns 
have admitted . . . but there can 
be no dualism, no limited God. The 
ethical emphasis in this book is pro- 
nounced; Professor Caird derives its 
force from the Old Testament 
prophetic monotheism, to which 
must be added the Christian revela: 
tion of “grace” through Jesus. 

These items which I have listed 
above show why the book will be 
interesting to discuss. I have not 
been able to do critical justice to the 
volume in this brief space, of course. 
The first fifty pages in which 
Professor Caird faces “The Ob- 
stacles of Theory” and “The Ob- 
stacles of Fact” are brilliant and 
honest in the attempt to meet and 
refute the claims of science, natural- 
ism, psychology and communism, 
and to face the failures of Chris- 
tianity over the centuries. 


Max A. Kapp 


FAITH CAN MASTER FEAR 
By G. Ernest Thomas 
Fleming H. Revell Company 
Price $2.00 

Here is a little book whick deals 
with the mastery of fear in a realistic 
manner. Dr. Thomas, an able 
preacher and pastor, really gets 
down to cases when he talks about 
the perennial problem of contending 
with our fear of the future, of inse- 
curity of crisis, failure, loneliness, 
growing old, sickness, death, et 
cetera. 

The market is glutted with books 
on this general theme. This is a 
natural consequence of the fact that, 
for more than thirty years, we have 
passed from one crisis to another. 
We are a fear-ridden people. Men 
and women in all walks of life are 
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hungry for assurance and a sense of 
security. They need dynamic faith. 
In my Judgment, this book provides 
real help to the fear-full, probably 
because the author speaks from 
experience plus faith. 

One of the best features of the 
book is that it is free from theologi- 
cal jargon and the familiar psycho- 
logical cliches. The basic ideas are 
neither new nor original, but they 
are set down in precise, interesting 
and Ge eaettle style. Here is 
valuable reading for layman and 
churchman alike. 

—Extswortu C. ReamMon 


SAINTS, SINNERS AND 
PSYCHIATRY 
By Camilla M. Anderson 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Price $4.00 
This book is non-Freudian with- 
out being anti-Freudian. It is as 
free of technical jargon as such a 
book can be. If a person accepts the 
principles of this book, logically he 
cannot be angry at any individual, 
since the behavior of that individual 
is inevitable in view of his total ex- 
erience. The activating cause of 
ehavior is anxiety deriving from 
the survival urge; anxiety to make 
the proper responses to specific situ- 
ations, and anxiety arising from 
unrewarding responses in the en- 
vironment. To understand the 
surges of ambition and frustration 
of the individual should be of great 
value in marriage difficulties, and in 
understanding the radical and the 
conservative. It is still more im- 
portant to parents, teachers, and all 
who attempt in any degree to be 
architects of child development. 
—Harotp Scorr 


BASIC ISSUES IN CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT 

By Albert C. Knudson 

Re inedod Cokechury Press 

Dean Knudson means this book 
to show the middle course between 
naturalism and _neo-orthodoxy 
(which he calls “theological irra- 
tionalism’’). In a review of the 
basic problems of Christian doc- 
trine, oe reveals this middle course 
to be personalistic theism. 

He presents a wholly personal 
God, with the caution that per- 
sonality does not necessarily involve 
corporeality for a finite nor limited 


type of being. Personality does in 
volve self-consciousness, the powe 
to know, the power of choice, th 
desire and capacity for fellowshir 
all of which he attributes to Gog 
(The matter of divine fellowship 1 
solved somewhat, the Dean sug 


Christ was a man “in whom 
was present in a unique manne 
and to a unique degree. Th 
presence consisted in a uniqt 
metaphysical dependence on G 
and in a unique reciprocal inte 
action with the divine Spirit”. Maz 
is free in will, but more than tha 
is metaphysically free, i.e., “ff 
from bondage to error and sin’ 
Yet, “the world is the continuot 
product of the Divine activity an 
apart from the energizing of t 
Divine will would have no exis 
ence, 

As Christians, Dean Knuds 
says, we must believe that “man 
a free being and hence responsib 
for his own sins”. But, conversel 
we must also believe that “Man 
so enslaved by sin that he can 
through any effort of his own sa 
himself from its dominion oy 
him”. And we must hold bo 
beliefs concurrently, and in equ 
proportions, “. . . the free will 
man operates within the broad 
framework of a divine plan . . 
the divine purpose in creation w 
be realized either with his (man’ 
help or without it.” 

The last chapter is devoted te 
study of Christian ethics.. Knuds 
lists the “natural” ethic of man. 


relations, 3) The quest of the ide 
4) The sanctity of human pers¢ 
ality. To these, Christianity add 
1) Love as central in human re 
tions, 2).The necessity of mo 
perfection, 3) A religious basis | 
the ethic, 4) Personal loyalty to 1 
example of Christ. 

—ALBERT F, Zigq) 


The Christian Le 
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NCINNATI AND 
EVELAND IN RETROSPECT 
Che progressive liberal woman 
y take either of two attitudes 
yards members of orthodox 
irches. 
1) She may consider all orthodox 
men as narrow-minded tradition- 
its with whom she has nothing at 
in common. This attitude is 
ogant, exclusive, unfair; anything 
> “liberal” or ‘“‘universal’’ in 
nciple. 
2) She may realize that there 
two types of orthodox women: 
ise whose whole daily existence'is 
ninated by their central creed; 
1 those to whom this creed is an 
erited form of words expressing 
ague belief that has little connec- 
n with. the building of the King- 
n of Heaven in daily living. 
Phe Association of Universalist 
ymen has always taken the latter 
fition, and has cultivated its 
indship with open-minded women 
ul Protestant denominations, par- 
alarly those gathered together in 
at was formerly the United 
uncil of Church Women, now 
wly constituted as the General 
partment of United* Church 
ymen of the National Council of 
urches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
ough Universalists are excluded 
m this Council by its basic ac- 
owledgment of “Jesus Christ as 
ine Lord and Saviour”, we do 
t feel that this dogma forms a real 
trier to a continuance of the 


PY relationship which has ex- 


through the years between our 
© organizations. 
With this understanding, your 
wresentatives participated in the 
deh-making meetings at Cincin- 

and Cleveland, benefiting tre- 
indously from’ friendly contacts, 
d the observation of up-to-date 
acational and promotional meth- 
8; rejoicing to feel that our or- 
lization can stand, at least inthe 
ta of Service, side by side with 
ls noble band of Protestant women 


lost helpful was the day spent 
incinnati in a Leadership Train- 


ing Workshop. Many ideas were 
salted away for summer institute 
use. One could not help being im- 
pressed with the marked ability 
shown by the UCCW leaders. Re- 
ports were given of three state-wide 
experimental leadership training 
tours, conducted by a central execu- 
tive team (in Georgia, Colorado and 
Iowa) featuring all types of discus- 
sion groups and the extensive use of 
charts, posters, records and film 
strips. These tours had been emi- 
nently successful in informing and 
strengthening local organizations 
and building new ones, 

The urgent need of trained lead- 
ership was brought home to us at 
every turn. Many local officers, 
especially those in isolated commun- 
ities, are appallingly ignorant of 
their duties and of organizational 
detail. More state tours were ad- 
vised, as well as the holding of re- 
gional and local leadership-training 
workshops. 

As a follow-up of the larger meet- 
ings at Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
about fifty staff members met to- 
gether for two days in New York, 
in early December. These were ex- 
ecutive directors from the various 
denominations participating in the 
Council, as well as staff members of 
the former UCCW and of the inter- 
denominational agencies co-operat- 
ing with it. Here we attempted to 
familiarize ourselves with the com- 
plicated relationships of the new 
Women’s Department, and together 
to work out more effective methods 
toward a closer interdenominational 
co-operation. High above the city, 
on the fifteenth floor of beautiful 
Riverside Church, in an atmosphere 
of prayer and consecration, we 
shared our experiences in office and 
field contact, trying to vision each 
other’s particular task and to think 
out new ways of integrating and ex- 
tending our work. Most confusing 
was the relationship between the 
new Department and the four divi- 
sions of the over-all National Coun- 
cil (Home Missions, Foreign Mis- 
sions, Christian Education, Chris- 
tian Life and Work.) No longer an 
independent organization, the new 


| Association Of Universalist Women 


| 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


body will be represented by elected 
members of the four Divisions. 

This discussion was intensely in- 
teresting to me. Though the A.U.W. 
has no place in this particular set- 
up, still this is much the same situ- 
ation which our own Association 
would have to face in the event of a 
merger with The Universalist 
Church of America. Questions like 
these had to be faced: ‘Will our 
program now be directed from the 
Four Divisions .of the National 
Council?” “Can’t the Women form 
a program of their own?” “Is our 
autonomy quite gone?” And the 
answers appeared to be definite: 
“We are now constituted as a part 
of the Four Divisions, and members 
of the General Assembly, which will 
have the final authority. We may 
make our own pla so long as they 
come within the general policy of 
the National Council. We have the 
right of recommending to the As- 
sembly what the women would 
like.” The final conclusion: This 
is an integrating process, looking 
forward to the time when there will 
be mo separate Department of 
Women. 

Among many practical sugges- 
tions for the coming year were these: 
A preparatory program for the 
World Day of Prayer; Work with 
foreign students as a major general 
project; A greater use of visual aids; 
Development of local training“ cen- 
ters; Classes in speech-making, 
especially about the United Nations; 
Training every woman to be an int 
formed voter; New emphasis on the 
meaning of the Three Special Days* 
—not thinking of them merely in 
terms of projects and offerings. 

It is in the Division of Christian 
Life and Work, or Social Action as 
we prefer to call it, that our AUW 
program most closely parallels that 
of the Council. As we continue in 
this fellowship, we shall be observ- 
ing with keen interest the changes 
which this merger will bring about 
in the policy and world-influence of 
a great sister organization, 

Rosauie A. West 


*World Day of Prayer; World Fellow- 
ship Day; World Community Day. 
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Department of Education 


. Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSALISTS, FELLOWSHIP OF LEARNERS 


This past season jn the usual 
frustrating search for Christmas 
cards that express what you have 
felt all year and want to commem- 
orate at this time, I commente 
finally, “Christmas is such a mature 
concept”, to which, the salesclerk, 
associate of many similar searches, 
responded, “Oh, you mean you’d 
like children’s cards”. Did I? 
Perhaps in a way she was saying 
what | meant insofar as any partic- 
ular card depicting children ex- 
pressed a joy and wonder at new 
birth, a happy time with the family, 
the delight of preparing gifts and 
giving to others, a trust and con+ 
fidence in life. 

During this season, when through- 
out the world we are faced with so 
many major concerns in terms of 
man's relationship to man, I was 
thinking that the spirit of Christmas 
—love —more fully developed in all 
of us would bring with it a greater 
capacity to attempt to solve to- 
gether the many complexities of 
finding better ways of living in 
peace and understanding. I was 
thinking of what we in Universalist 
churches are striving to do to meet 
needs; that just as Christmas has 
not remained a special time because 
a child was born, but because of the 
capacity the child showed as a man, 
so we, with our liberal heritage, 
must expand continually our grow- 
ing edges. 

The process of the train of 
thought started in the card shop 
moved on during the following days 
and weeks to change ‘“‘Christmas is 
such a mature concept” to “Love is 
such a mature concept”. And what 
is love? Dr. Solomon B. Freehof, 
Rabbi, Rodef Shalom Temple, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, suggests that 
“the relative proportion of prejudice 
to comradeship in each person is the 
index of his decency”. Decency 
might be interpreted as considerate 
relationships. A generally accepted 
suggestion of the degree of maturity 
in a person is that of his capacity to 
understand and appreciate others 
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and to act toward them in a friendly 
way, a feeling based on recognition 
and acceptance of his own limita- 
tions, of his prejudices for what 
they are. 

Then it is a simple thing in the 
essential, this Christmas spirit of 
love, leading to kindliness in action? 
But we feel love, hate, disgust, 
irritation and many other shades of 
emotion toward the same people 
over a period of time. Again tested 
findings point toward the fact that 
the more mature the person, the 
more he has reached the place 
where, comparatively secure in his 
sense of personal capacity, he no 
longer needs to be concerned chiefly 
with himself, but is more interested 
in giving in warmth of relationship 
than in receiving, not as a matter of 
obligation or duty, but simply 
because his natural overflow makes 
him feel that way toward others. 

Full circle, then. Christmas, love, 
the focus of work in our Universalist 
fellowship is a search for maturity. 
Out of the fullness of his heart a 
child gives to the extent that he 
feels secure in his associations. Yet, 
because'he is a child, by necessity 
dependent for so much upon others, 
not physically grown to his full 
stature, limited in years of living, 
by just so much is his capacity for 
knowing himself and having 
confidence in himself and in the 
resources of the universe limited. 
Yes, Christmas is for children, but 
how much more for adults con- 
cerned to grow themselves and to 
help children increasingly to feel 
that sense of love and understand- 
ing that will lead to happy and 
satisfying relationships. \ 

We Universalists have stated our 
feeling that God is love, that we 
value every person, that we have 
confidence in a man’s capacity to 
grow and solve his problems, and 
that we shall search constantly for 
increasing insights based on experi- 
ence. We dare to push back front- 
lers, to experiment, to learn by 
trial and error, to use the findings 
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of research and study in all area 
In our attempts to increase 
effectiveness of our efforts, we hat 
set up various state offices and 
national headquarters, charging cé 
tain people with special respon 
bilities in outreach and study. 

Yet The Universalist Church 
America is not located in a 
building or office, but is each al 
every one of us who thoughtful 
calls himself a Universalist. 

The Department of Education 
asked to concern itself with leade 
ship education and, this year as 
the past, has been working towa 
this in conferences, field trips al 
publications. There have be 
meetings with groups througho 
the country as together, all pli 
how best to meet the concerns 
Universalist men, women and ch 
dren through summer institut 
through month by month we 
during the year. By _necessit 
different areas delegate the fin 
planning to their representatives 
do local churches, but perha 
leadership education does not expré 
so much what we mean as /earnéi 


February 18 through 25, spe 
sored by the National Conferer 
of Christians and Jews, has 
set aside as Brotherhood We 

Brotherhood Week is suggest 
as a time when all Universalis 
drawing upon resource material 
for every age sent early to e¢ 
church, can express their conce 
for persons by becoming more fu 
acquainted with the work which wW 
have sponsored in Japan and Get 
many and the challenging oppo 
tunity for future support to @ 
fellowship of learners and lead 
across the seas. 


News of Churches and Church People 


VICKERY RETURNS TO GERMANY TO HEAD 
YOUTH CENTER 


Charles Vickery 
Director of Youth Center 


i 


Bad Rothenfelde, Germany 


he. Rev. Charles Vickery re- 
ed by air from Bad Rothen- 
!, Germany, December 19, 1950, 
* eighteen months overseas ser- 
for the Universalist Service 
imittee. Mr. Vickery succeeded 
Ulrich as director of the D.P. 
th Center at Bad Rothenfelde 
‘of the postwar rehabilitation 
ects ruin in co-operation with the 
farian Service Committee. 
nce his return, Mr. Vickery has 
( enjoying a well-earned vaca- 
‘in his home town, Pittsfield, 
he. Even this vacation, how- 
, has been broken up by several 
king engagements in behalf of 
Universalist Service Committee 
‘ram. 
t the request of the Interna- 
al Refuge Committee, the Uni- 
alist-Unitarian Child Care Cen- 
it Bad Rothenfelde is to be kept 
i until June 30, 1951. Original 
is called for closing out this work 
fall. A continued flow of unac- 
panied children, however, left 
I.R.O. no alternative but to 
jinue this work. Your Service 
|imittee in turn feels that it can- 
| now drop this commitment 
je there is still real need for 
jonnel to care for orphaned chil- 
and young people. Mtr. Vickery 
therefore return as Director of 
h Center on February 1. 
mber 15, there were still 


one hundred and twenty-nine chil- 
dren at the center in Bad Rothen- 
felde awaiting resettlement and 
more coming. ‘There is continued 
need to back up the work of both 
Mr. Vickery and Helen French with 
shipments of warm clothing, chil- 
dren’s books, junior high and senior 
high school text books in English. 
These may be sent to the Rev. 
Charles Vickery, Universalist Ser- 
vice Committee, A.P.O. 751, Post- 
master, New York, N. Y. 


ONTARIO NEEDS A NEW 
MINISTER 

There is but one Universalist 
Church in Ontario, Canada and it 
needs a minister. 

The Rev. G. H. Campbell, its 
present minister, is serving an extra 
year past retirement age and is in 
very poor health and will leave the 
parish in the summer. He and Mrs, 
Campbell have served this parish 
three times over a period of twenty- 
nine years and complete the fifth 
year of this third term service this 


ear. 
i The Olinda Parish, Ruthven, On- 
tario, Canada, is situated in the 
peach section of Canada, three 
miles from Lake Erie and about 
thirty miles from Detroit, Michigan. 
It has a climate much like Mary- 
land. 

The church has an attached parish 


house which is completely furnished 
and supplies heat, light and tele- 
phone. 

Financially, the church is on a 
sound basis and it has a star for its 
efforts for the Unified Appeal. 

There is a fine friendly association 
with other denominations. Mr. 
Campbell is a member of the Leam- 
ington Ministerial Association and 
has preached in the United, Knox 
Presbyterian and Anglican churches 
and in February, will address his 
fellow ministers in the Baptist 
Church. 

The parish started a men’s club 
which now meets every month alter- 
nating with two neighboring church- 
es. This club is made up of over 
seventy men of all faiths and 
nationalities. 

Of course there is a church school 
and a loyal A. U. W. 

Next summer we need a minister 
and we look to the readers of The 
Christian Leader to help us. 

Mrs. Lioyp ReEives, 
Clerk 


CHRISTMAS AT THE JORDAN 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 

“Tt is more blessed to give than 
to receive,” must have been upper- 
most in the minds of all our good 
friends in the Universalist churches 
of America, various clubs, and even 
some individuals. We at Jordan 
Neighborhood House have been 
made to feel the true Christmas 
spirit and a closer bond of Christian 
fellowship through gifts, large and 
small, during this season. To say 
that we are grateful to each person 
who is responsible for helping us to 
spread a little joy and happiness 
is putting it mildly. 

Our playground is graced with a 
brand new slide, thanks to the 
“Couples Club” of our Universalist 
aah in Rochester, N. Y. 

Thanks comes to all of you from 
all of us here. We trust the work 
will always warrant your interest. 

God’s richest blessings be upon 
each of you and every wish for a 
very Happy and Prosperous Year. 

Gratefully yours, 
Annie B. Willis 
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TEN MILLION WOMEN TO 
JOIN IN WORLD DAY OF 
PRAYER 

Women of ninety-two nations will 
join togethér on*February 9, 1951, 
to pray for lasting peace and a 
strengthening of the bonds of Chris- 
tian unity in observance of the 
sixty-fourth annual World Day of 
Prayer. 

The theme of this year’s prayer is 
taken from I John 4:18, “Perfect 
love casts out fear”. The theme was 
chosen by church women in Ger- 
many, who assisted in this year’s 
program, according to the United 
Council of Church Women, sponsor 
of the observance in this country. 

Commending the choice of the 
theme, Mrs. Welthy Honsinger 
Fisher, of New York, chairman of 
the World Day of Prayer Com- 
mittee, who issued the call to Prayer, 
said, ‘“‘Now when the peoples of the 
world are fearful of each other and 
their very suspicion carries seeds of 
the violence they fear, it is time to 
rémind them of One. who said that 
love brings courage and peace.” 

The Council joined recently with 
twelve other interdenominational 
groups to form the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. After January 1,-the group 
will be known as the National 
Council’s General Department of 
United Church Women. 

The prayer, which will be first 
spoken by Christian women in the 
Fiji Islands, thirty miles east of the 
International Date Line, will be 
echoed by Christian women around 
the world in hundreds of languages 
and dialects until the final ““Amen”’ 
is spoken by Eskimoes in the Arctic 
wastelands and by Micronesians on 
their tropical islands. 

More than seventeen thousand 
American communities are expected 
to take part in the observance, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Fisher. The day will 
be marked by the closing of many 
business euuneh heute and hourly 
ringing of church bells. ; 

Hospitals will distribute copies of 
the prayer to their patients, special 
services will be held for prison in- 
mates and theatres will project the 
prayer on the screen. — 

Broadcasts over major networks, 
coupled with proclamations from 
mayors and governors, will urge 
support of the observance. 
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This year, special programs have 
been prepared for children, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Fisher, because of a 
growing tendency of schools to 
observe the event. 

The World Day of Prayer idea 
originated in 1887, when Mrs. Dar- 
win R. James, president of the 
Women’s Home Mission Board of 
the Presbyterian Church, urged 
women to set aside a specific day to. 
pray for home missions. Later two 
Baptist women urged a similar ob- 
servance for foreign missions. 

The two observances were merged 
in 1919. Since 1942, the World Day 
of Prayer has been sponsored by the 
United Council of Church Women, 
with national headquarters at 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York. The or- 

ganization represents ten million 
church women, 


Daily Prayer 

O God our Father, we lift our hearts 
in gratitude that our spirits may 
touch Thy Spirit; that in the babel 
of tongues, Thou dost understand 
each one of us. We thank Thee that 
Thy still small voice is wafted to us 
during the hard work of a busy day; 
that we may hear it on crowded 
trains, on lonely farms, in frozen 
fields of ice and in the burning 
tropics; we have but to lift our 
hearts to Thee anywhere and every- 
where, and lo, Thou art there as a 
loving Father always ready to 
listen and to speak to all who seek 

hee. 

Forgive, O Lord, our sins, great 
and small, known and unknown. 
Forgive us our share in wars and the 
aftermath of wars; in the failure of 
statesmen; the cries of children, the 
sickness and famine which our mis- 
uses have wrought amidst Thy 
bountiful creation. 

Make each one of us an instrument 
of Thy will, that in Thy strength we 
may increase good where evil 
abounds, enlarge courage where fear 
controls and thus live more nearly 
as Thy true disciples. Cleanse our 
hearts, O God, illumine our minds, 
strengthen our bodies and lift our 
spirits that, as children of .God, 
made in Thine image, baptized in 
Thy leve, redeemed b y sacri- 
fice, we may together fla the holy 
church of. Jesus. Amen. 


The United Council of 
Church Women 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needec 
for maintenance. Iemember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSO: 


NOTE OF APPRECIATION 
The family of the late Dr. Rog 
F. Etz wish to express their de 
appreciation for all the messag 
of sympathy sent them by th 
friends throughout The Unive 
salist Church of America. 
answer each and every note wo’ 
be a physical impossibility, 
you may, be certain that eve 
one was a great help at a tin 
when this was especially neede 
Please accept our sincere gratitu 
for your kindnesses. 
Mrs. Verta S. Etz 
Miss Dorothy Etz 
Mr. John R. Etz 


CURBSTONE SERMON 


People wonder why God 
All-wise and all-lovin 
Lets evil rule the world 
Allows man to suffer so 
The Greater Wisdom knows 
Man learns no other way 


SAD BUT TRUE } 
Brainard F. Gibbons 


The Christian Leat 
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OWELL INSTITUTE 
_ Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


; RELIGION 
__ AND ECONOMIC 
|. RESPONSIBILITY 


February 26—Religious Conception of 
he Economic Order. March 5—Religious 
focation: The Worker. March 12— 
teligious Vocation: Management. March 
9—Ethical Functions of Collective Bar- 
ining. March 26—Religious Definition 
f Property. April 2—A Responsible 
Vorld Economy. 


ilter George Muelder, A.B., S.T.B., 
Ph.D. 


Jean and Professor of Social Ethics, 
Soston University School of Theology 


ON MONDAY AFTERNOONS 


| hay o'clock. Doors open at 2 o'clock. 
seats FREE and no tickets required. 


ESIDENT HUTCHINGS ON 
RRY BEACH NEEDS 
fast year at Ferry Beach, the 
ters and Board of Directors 
pted a_ slogan, /90/-/95/—50 
rs y Progress. Whether the 
d of fate grasped the situation 
| tight grip, or whether it is iron- 
, the slogan seems to have been 
ved i in its “progress”. 
ast November, a severe wind 
‘m laid low some thirty trees in 
beautiful grove, leaving in its 
cea ‘pes of no mean propor- 
is. How to clean up and dispose 
ie trees, ‘‘slash”, and ate 
| do it economically, with result- 
benefits to the association? The 
7. Stanley Rawson and the Rev. 
int Haskell were appointed as a 
imittee to work with the State 
Maine Forestry Department on 
project. 
t was the dream of the present 
td of officers of the FBPA that 
ew chapel be built this year in 
grove and it was with this 
aght in mind that a campaign 
| launched last year to raise 
tey for its erection. To date, 
te has been only fifteen hundred 
lars made available for such a 
ieture, which is not enough, but 
s hoped that after many Ferr 
ichers view the pictures ehich 
ear in this issue, depicting the 
age suffered by our bel vad 
ve (not to mention damage to 
tions of the buildings) that the 
will be brought more forcibly 
nd that we really do need a 


Chapel in the Grove this year, and 
that’ contributions will start arriv- 
ing at the home of the treasurer, 
Edward Hempel, 37 Farragut road, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

The president, Chester W. Hutch- 
ings, wants to thank personally, all 
those who have already contributed 
to the chapel fund and to urge those 
who have not yet done so to give to 
the Eleanor Forbes Chapel Fund, 
which was planned more than a 
year ago as one of our major efforts 
for our “Golden Anniversary”. 

Won’t you help make that vision 
a reality? 


INSTALLATION 
GERALD K. WYMAN was in- 


stalled as minister of the First 
Universalist Church, Caribou, 
Maine, Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 14, 1950. The Invocation was 
offered by the Rev. Douglas H. 
Robbins. Dr. Milton M. McGorrill 
of Orono read the Scripture and 
preached the Occasional Sermon. 

The Act of Installation was per- 
formed by Waldo F. Hardison, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
on behalf of the Congregation. 
Following the response of the min- 
ister-elect, the Installation Prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Douglas 
Robbins of Augusta. 

The Charge to the Congregation 
was given by the Rev. William E. 
Gardner, Bangor. The Rev. Donald 
M. Hinckley, Pittsfield, gave the 
Charge to the Minister. Hayden 
L, V. Anderson, Superintendent of 
Schools brought greetings from the 
community. The Benediction was 
pronounced by the Rev. Gerald K. 
Wyman. 

After the Service of Installation, 
an informal reception for Mr. and 
Mrs. Wyman was held in the vestry. 


LOS ANGLES UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH SCHOOL 

Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
Hollywood-Wilshire, Los Angeles, 
church. reports that “A group of 
children meets during the church 
service. Their “workshop” is con- 
ducted by Adrienne Taylor, a very 
fine teacher and artist, 

Mr. and Mrs. William Baugh- 
man, parents of some of the children, 
have taken the lead in preparing 
toys and gifts for Jordan House, and 
they plan continuing education and 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


SENEXET HOUSE 
THE RETREAT INC. 
South Woodstock, Connecticut 


Available for groups of from 12 to 28 
people for conferences and inspirational 
gatherings. Comfortable accomoda- 
tions, excellent food. Chapel, recrea- 
tion-room, library, large living-room 
with fire-place. Easily reached by train, 
bus, or private car. 


For rates, reservations, address, 


Rev. or Mrs. Roydon Leonard 
Resident Directors 
R.F.D. No. 2, 
Putnam, Conn. 


activities for the children in that 
connection. The church plans that 
the children shall grow up interested 


in, and participating in, all denomi- 


national work of this nature.”’ 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. 

Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order. Hand- 
somely engrossed Books of 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 

Send for our free catalog. 
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WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


elightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
norma] life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 


Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 
Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 
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OBITUARY 
ROGER SHERMAN GALER 


.Roger Sherman Galer, only son 
of Washington M. and Lucinda 
Terrell Galer, was born June 27, 
1863, at Hillsboro, Iowa, and died 
at Mt. Pleasant, December 27, 
1950, aged 87 years 6 months. His 
father was a teacher and the village 
postmaster, his mother was for 
forty years leader of the Bible class 
in the village church. Mr. Galer 
prepared for college at Howe’s 
Academy, received his degree at the 
State University with the class of 
1885, and his M. A. in 1888, being 
the first youth of Henry County 
to complete a Liberal Arts course 
at the University of Iowa. He 
studied in the Law School while 
teaching, and in 1925, was given 
the honorary degree of L.L.D. by 
Lombard College. 

In 1893, having passed the State 
Bar examinations, he was admitted 
to practice, and on July 1 opened his 
law office at Mt. Pleasant in the 
same building where he worked for 
fifty-seven years continuously. His 
only son, Paul B. Galer, in 1913 
became a partner, and when two 
grandsons, Ben A. Galer and Roger 
S. Galer, entered: the office the firm 
became Galer, Galer and Galer. 
Mr. Galer enjoyed all phases of 
legal practice and was active in the 
Bar Association and a member of 
the International Law Institute. 

While devoted to his chosen 
profession, Mr. Galer retained his 
early interest in the arts and 
sciences. He was for many years 
a member of the city school board, 
a trustee of the public library and 
vice-president of the State Library 
Association. He served ten years as 
president the board of trustees of 
Lombard College and was a trustee 
of Meadville Theological School. 
For many years, he was a member of 
the American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Science and often 
attended the annual meetings. Be- 
cause of these wide intellectual in- 
terests he was in demand as a 
speaker. 

Mr. Galer became a Unitarian 
while a student in Iowa City and 
later united with the Universalist 
Church in Mt. Pleasant. He served 
his church as trustee and treasurer, 
taught a Bible class for twenty 


years, was president of the lo 
Universalist Church, and for twe 
years as trustee of the Natio 
Church body. He was elected 
two terms as its presiding offi 
He gave freely of time and Ie 
advice in these positions and ~ 
the confidence and lasting frie 
ship of men and women with wh 
he was associated in all parts of 7 
United States. Out of his Chu 
interests came two books, “A Li 
man’s Religion” and “Old Tes 
ment Law,” the last being a mod 
legal arrangement of old Jewish | 
for use of Bible stuaents. 
In 1887, Mr. Galer was marr 
to Lola Goan of Mc. Pleasant ¥ 
died in 1909. Their one son, P 
P. Galer, died in 1932 leaving ¢ 
sons, Ben A. Galer and Roger 
Galer, and one daughter, J 
George Wagner of Kenmore, N 
York. There are also seven gr 
grandchildren. In 1912, Mr. G 
was married to Laura Bowm 
His widow and one sister, W 
Queen Allen of Des Moines, 
vive him. 
Memorial services conducted 
the Rev. James McKnight, mint 
of the Federal Church of | 
Pleasant were held January 2. 
ashes were interred in the famil 


AS THE CHRISTIAN YEAI 
MOVES INTO LENT 


Where else can you better read ~ 
about 

THE CENTRAL FIGURE 

than in the earliest written recore 

THE GOSPELS 


by themselves or in combination” 
with the rest of the New Testamet 
or in the whole Bible 


obtained from 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Baston 8, Mass. 


All books and church supp 
advertised in The Christian Lee 


may be purchased, from the t 
versalist Publishing House, Re 
710, 108 Massachusetts Avi 


Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
The Christian Le 


e* 


GOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


‘UFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 
A Training Center 


for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


ive $1000 Fellowships avail- 
ble to aid college graduates 
1 Training for the Ministry 
f the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


| EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


TT. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


| Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
reedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


if Dr. Max A. Kapp 
Canton, N. Y. 


NOTICES 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Accepted the transfer of the 
license of Miss Ida Folsom from 
Maine. 

Approved the action of the Mas- 
sachusetts Fellowship Committee 
in granting authority to perform 
the Christian Ordinances to Dr. 
George Abbe, Mr. Alexander Meek 
and Mr. Carl J. Westman. 


EsruHer A. RicHarpson, 


Secretary 
December 14, 1950 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Dec. 9, 1950, accepted transfer of 
Rev. William C. Farnsworth, from 
New York. 

Dec. 13, 1950, transferred Rev. 
John P. Christensen to Rhode 
Island. 

Dec. 14, 1950, accepted transfer 
of Rey. William C. Abbe from Iowa. 

Hersert E. Benton, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Universalist Woman’s Alliance 
will be held at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury St., Boston, on Friday, 
February 16, at 11 o’clock. Follow- 
ing the business meeting, Miss 
Marenda E. Prentis, of the Massa- 
chusetts Conference of Social Work- 
ers, will speak on “Team Work in 
The Community”. Reservations for 
the luncheon Sheate be made with 
Mrs. Dumas, CO 6-0240, by Mon- 
day, February 12. 

Ruts A. ZIEGLER, 
Secretary 


A co-ed on a trolley tar was dis- 
cussing opera with her friend. 
“T just love ‘Carmen’,” she said. 
The conductor, passing by at the 
moment, blushed a deep red and 
said: ““Try the motorman, Miss, 
Tm married.” 
—The Watchman-Examiner 
A disgusted parent wrote a note 
of complaint to the teacher, and 
wound it up with this: “If all Her- 
bert learns in school is to swear, I’ll 
keep him home and teach him 
myself.” 
—The Watchman-Examiner 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and 8 Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


a.m. to4p.m. 


Open Daily, 8 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


HAZEL KIRK’S YANKEE 
INGENUITY 

Rudolph Elie, ‘““The Roving Eye” 
of the Boston Herald reports that 
“For the most ingenious home use of 
Christmas cards, the first prize goes 
to the Rev. Hazel Kirk of Casco, 
Maine, who, with bristol board, con- 
struction paper, paste, patience and 
imagination, makes everything from 
handkerchief boxes to calendars, 
from brand new cards to gift tags, 
out of old Christmas cards.” 


A philosopher once said: “A work 
well done never needs doing over.” 
He evidently never pulled weeds in 
the garden. 

—The Watchman-Examiner 
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: (Section 520, P. L. and’ 
Starr King School of Ministry ‘ 


oli Lé Conte Ave., June 51 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


THE BREAKING OF BREAD 
Lenten Meditations 1951 Raymond J. Baughan 


The feast is here before us while we hunt for distraction and consume 
f our energies. We seek everywhere but in the life that contains us and 
The Breaking moves through us. Yet there is no wall between us and the atmos- 
phere. We are open to light and love. 


of Bread RAYMOND J. BAUGHAN 


Lenten When Mr. Baughan wrote the Advent Meditations, Tell Us of the 
Meditati ons Night, it was necessary for us to reprint an additional five thousand copies 
to meet the demands of our people. ‘ 


195] Following the writing of the Meditations, he wrote a full length 

book of meditations for each day of the year called Undiscovered Coun 
and this was published by Macmillan Company and had wide sale both © 
here and in England. The Lenten Meditations this year are written in 
the same sparkling style as Undiscovered Country and will give you both 
food for thought and uplift for the spirit. 


Raymond J. Baughan 


Be sure you have a copy of The Breaking of Bread, Lenten Meditations by Raymond 


J. Baughan. 
CHARLES A. WYMAN 


The awareness of the poet and the reverence of the religionist here combine 


to open for us the universal heart of love. 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE 


Lent Begins February 7 ——- Order Immediately 


PRICE SCHEDULE 


1-10 Copies 9 cents each 
11-99 copies 8 cents each 
100-299 copies 7 cents each 


300 copies or over 6 cents each 
all plus postage. 


| Enclosed please find (] check (J money order. 


